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CHAPTER XXIX. 
HER SOFTER SIDE. 


Tae high may steal a horse where the low may not look over the 
wall; which in this connection means that about a governess there 
must be no scandal. Rachel thought often of this as she lay by 
during the next two days, thankful for the prostration that, while 
it privileged her to hide herself, dulled to some extent the sharpness 
ofrecollection. That she had escaped from a peril, the very thought 
of which and of the struggle that had attended it wrung her nerves— 
for this, as she lay in the darkened room, she was deeply, most 
deeply grateful. And while the memory of the lover who had not 
scrupled to plot her ruin now awoke in her only fear and abhor- 
tence, the man who had saved her, and to save her had not spared 
himself, came in, it is certain, for a full share in her thoughts. 

He had saved her, or she had saved herself. She had escaped 
from the snare so cunningly laid for her. And so far well. 
But, alas, the matter did not end there. The incidents that had 
attended her adventure forced themselves again and again on her 
mind, and she saw herself the butt of a hundred shafts, of a hundred 

teful surmises. She recalled the disapproving face with which 
he Countess had greeted her, and the servants’ wonder. She 
rellected in how serious, how odious a light scandal would set the 
hole matter ; and a score of times she stifled a groan as she sank 
bwer in the bed, thankful for the few hours that intervened before 

6 must face the censorious eyes that awaited her. 

He had been kind—oh, he had been kind! But he had also been 

tel. And had he been wise ? 

She saw no one for two days except Priscilla, who waited on 

and the housekeeper. Mrs. Jemmett visited her early, con- 
ed her ladyship’s orders that she should keep her bed. — 
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if she needed the apothecary. But the housekeeper said little and 
asked no questions, and her silence, her pinched lips and guarded 
looks, warned the girl what she must expect when she rose. 

‘I shall have to go,’ she thought, too weary to rebel. ‘I shall 
have to go.’ She had no doubt that the Countess would condemn 
her. For what could be more unbecoming, more dubious, in a 
governess than what had happened? But with her mind made 
up to the worst she rose in the end with a firmer courage. 

In Lady Ann she met her first trial—an Ann affectionate, but 
strident, shameless, burning with curiosity, and primed in regions 
which she was forbidden to visit. ‘ Do tell,’ she urged, wreathing 
herself about her unfortunate preceptress. ‘ You'll tell me, won't 
you? Did you throw yourself out? Really, truly, throw yourself 
out ? And was it—now it’s no good pretending, Southy—was it 
Mr. Girardot ? And did he try to—’ 

‘Ann!’ Rachel cried, horrified. ‘For shame! You should 
know nothing about such things! Don’t you know how unbe- 
coming——’ 

‘But I do know. I know a lot, and you may as well tell me. 
Tom told Bodmin, and he-——’ 

‘Then Tom ought to be ashamed of himself!’ Rachel retorted 
inarage. ‘And youtoo, Lady Ann. Iamesurprisedat you. You 
should not talk to the servants. No, I’ll not listen to you. And 
I am not going to tell you anything about it.’ 

‘ Now you are going to bea beast!’ Anndecided. ‘ If you don’t 
tell me, I shall think there’s something shocking! And that’s 
what they all think. Tom said that he was sure that Mr. Girardot 
tried to—’ 

‘Ann!’ Rachel rose in her wrath. 

But the child was not to be silenced. ‘ Well, if you won’t tell 
me,’ she said, ‘ you’ll have to tell mother. She’s going to send for 
you at twelve o'clock. And Jane expects that it was not all on one 
side, for she says he’d a voice that would lure a bird off a bush, and 
she’s sure he——’ 

Rachel did silence her then—she was furious. But, after all, 
this was a trifle compared with the ordeal of encountering Lady 
Ellingham—compared with the moment when the Countess, seated 
in state in her room, looked up from her needlework and pointed 
to a chair. ‘ Be so good as to sit there,’ she said. ‘I hope that 
you are better ?’ with a glance at the bandaged wrist. ‘ If you do 
not feel equal to talking to-day I will see you to-morrow.’ 
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Rachel murmured that she was much better. 

My lady, after allowing her eyes to dwell for a moment on the 
gitl’s face, dropped them to her work again. ‘Then you will 
perhaps,’ she said, in the tone of one sitting in judgment, ‘ tell me 
what happened. I have heard but a confused story, and I think 
that in view of your position with us I should know all, Miss South.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ Rachel assented. 

‘Will you tell me then?’ And as the girl hesitated, uncertain 
where to begin, the Countess looked up. ‘ You have nothing to 
conceal, I take it ?’ 

‘Nothing!’ Rachel said firmly, and with an effort she began 
her story. 

When she came, however, no little confused, to Girardot’s 
appearance, ‘ Why did you not get out—at once?’ Lady Ellingham 
asked. 

‘I was surprised, and the chaise was moving before I—’ she 
began to stammer—‘ before I knew who it was, or—or could think 


what to do.’ 

‘ Ah! + 

‘And when I knew,’ the girl continued in evident distress, ‘I 
could not get out—in the road, in the dark. He said that he would 
leave me at the next stage.’ 

‘That was Fordingbridge? Just so. But he did not. Then 
why did you not get out there ? ’ 

Poor Rachel’s face burned. ‘I tried to get out,’ she said, ‘ but 
he asked me did I want to make a scandal. And he said that he 
would get out short of Salisbury, and before——’ 

‘Before you did anything,’ my lady said dryly, ‘you were going 
on?” 

‘Yes.’ 

“Along with him? I see.’ 

Rachel rose. ‘ Lady Ellingham,’ she protested, trembling, ‘ if 
you do not believe me-——’ 

“Be good enough to sit down,’ my lady rejoined. ‘I did not 
say that I did not believe you. But as I know what had passed 
between you and this person, it is not only natural, Miss South, it is 
right that I should sift your story. It is my duty to you and to 
myself to doso. You say that this meeting was quite unexpected 
—on your part ?’ 

‘Absolutely.’ Rachel was almost in tears. 

‘And unwelcome ?’ 
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‘ Hateful ! ’ 

‘Very well. Then be so good as to go on.’ 

Rachel did so with an effort, but when she came with hot cheeks 
to the climax and to the moment when Girardot put his arm round 
her and she threw herself out of the carriage, the Countess’s hands 
fell on her lap and she looked up. ‘ You might have been killed!’ 
she said. 

‘I—I did not hurt myself much. I fell on the grass, I think. 
I did not feel it.’ 

My lady measured the speaker with frowning eyes. She seemed 
to be considering whether she was really telling the truth. ‘ And 
what then ?’ 

The girl, relieved that the worst was over, described how she 
had hidden in the thicket, watched the search, seen the carriage at 
last move off. Finally how with only one shoe she had trudged 
along the dark road, espied the light, reached the farm. 

‘ With one shoe ?’ 

‘I had lost the other in the ditch.’ 

‘ Which one was it ?’ 

‘ The right.’ 

‘ Then will you be good enough to let me see that foot ?’ 

For a moment the girl’s face flamed. She hesitated. ‘I think,’ 
my lady said coldly, ‘ you will be well advised to let me see it.’ 
Then, ‘ Do not be a fool, girl,’ she continued. ‘I suppose you wish 
the truth to be known ?’ 

Unwillingly Rachel removed the stocking. The slender white 
foot was bruised and blistered, covered with scratches, with here 
and there the black mark of a thorn. 

Lady Ellingham nodded. ‘Isee,’shesaid. ‘Put on yourstocking, 
child. Facts, you know, speak for themselves. And then, | 
understand, Captain Dunstan found you at the farm—I shall see 
Mrs. Mew—and brought you down to Fordingbridge on Medea.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Rachel said, thankful that the tale was told. 

* Have you been in the habit of riding ? ’ 

‘I have never ridden before.’ 

‘Ah!’ my lady said, her eyes on her work. A long pause. 
‘ Well, while you are here, Coker might give you a lesson or two. 
Lady Ann’s skirt would fit you, I dare say.’ 

Rachel could hardly believe her ears. Then there was to be no 
question of her going. Impulsively she put her thought into words. 
‘ Then I am not to go ? ’ she faltered. 
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My lady smiled. ‘Not on account of this,’ she said. ‘ If—if 
your conscience is clear, Miss South.’ 

‘It is!’ Rachel cried. ‘But I feared that you might think that 
I was to blame.’ 

6 Why 2 > 

‘ Because,’ Rachel owned meekly, ‘ I had been so foolish before.’ 

‘But there is an end of that now, I presume ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ 

The Countess, bending over her work, seemed to be lost in thought. 
Presently, ‘It was fortunate that Captain Dunstan followed you,’ 
she observed. 

The girl did not answer, and my lady looking up saw that there 
were tears in her eyes. ‘I was saying,’ she repeated, ‘ that it was 
fortunate that Captain Dunstan followed you.’ 

‘ It was so very, very kind of him,’ Rachel said, her lips quivering. 
‘Tf you would please to thank him.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot do that. He left this morning to take 
over a ship at Plymouth. Do you know,’ the Countess continued 
with a sharp look, ‘I think it was good of him, Miss South. But 
Iam not surprised, for I know no one who has a kinder heart, 
though he does not wear it on his sleeve.’ She waited for Rachel to 
say something, but Rachel was silent, and the Countess drew a con- 
clusion the opposite of that which some would have drawn. ‘ You 
know, I suppose,’ she continued, ‘ that he is a very distinguished 
officer. Lord Nelson thinks highly of him, and it is at his request 
that he is to be attached to his squadron.’ 

‘It was very wonderful of him,’ Rachel murmured. 

‘ Of Lord Nelson ?’ 

‘No, that he should think of me,’ Rachel explained with a sim- 
plicity that my lady at first distrusted and then, after a glance at 
the girl’s face, accepted. 

‘I think it was. But he has his reward for his unselfishness, 
for he has got the ship that he wanted, and sails for St. Helen’s 
within a week or ten days. But I wish he were safe ashore, for I 
fear there will be danger if what I hear be true. You know, I 
suppose, that he has been twice wounded ? ’ 

‘No, I did not know.’ ; 

‘No? Then he has not told you ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Rachel exclaimed in surprise at the question. 

* He has not talked to you much ?’ 

“No.” 
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* Not as you came back from Whitsbury ?’ 

‘Oh,no. I was too tired. And no doubt he was thinking of his 
ship.’ 

‘ He did not know of it then. But he is not a person who talks 
much, or likes to be thanked. Indeed, I should like to know what 
he said when you thanked him.’ 

‘I did not,’ Rachel confessed. ‘I did not think——’ she stopped. 

‘What ?’ 

‘That he would care about it, Lady Ellingham. I thought 
that——’ 

‘ That it was a small matter, perhaps ? ’ 

* Well—to him.’ 

‘I do not think that Lord Ellingham thought that it was a small 
matter—to Medea! There, you need not look so frightened! 
Medea is none the worse. But——’ Lady Ellingham paused—had 
she not been generous enough, foolish enough ? Had she not paid her 
debt to him? Surely he could expect no more. Then she relented. 
‘But I think you are mistaken in one thing. Captain Dunstan 
thought a good deal of—of your safety. He inquired after you 
every morning until he left.’ 

Rachel did not answer, but my lady saw that her eyes were wet. 
And, ‘ There, silly, silly woman I am!’ she thought. ‘I have not 
only not crossed his hawse, as he calls it, but I am sending this child 
away to brood over him and his generosity—when I do believe that 
she had not a thought of him before.’ She paused awhile, and then 
aloud, ‘ Your father was in orders, was he not ?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes,’ Rachel replied in surprise at the sudden change of sub- 
ject. Lady Ellingham was certainly very odd this morning. 

*‘ Had he a cure ?’ 

‘ He was Vicar of Alden in Devonshire. He was a great-nephew, 
the girl explained with modest pride, ‘of Dr. South, who was 
Chaplain to King Charles the Martyr.’ 

Lady Ellingham’s needle hung suspended. ‘Indeed?’ she 
said. ‘I have read his sermons. I think there is one in the 
Tatler. And what brothers and sisters have you ?’ 

‘ Only one sister, who is younger.’ 

‘Ah! Well’—unconsciously the Countess expressed her 
thoughts aloud—‘ that is to the good.’ 

Rachel stared, but did not understand and ventured on n0 
comment. 

‘I will speak to Coker about your riding,’ Lady Ellingham con- 
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tinued. ‘ It will be good for Ann to have a companion, as I cannot 
often go out with her. And she is rather troublesome at breakfast 
now that we have company ; I think it will be well for you to come 
down with her for a time. She may be less in the way perhaps if 
you are with her. You seem to have gained some control over her. 
I think—that is all now, Miss South.’ 

Rachel rose. She hesitated. ‘I think you are very kind to me,’ 
she said timidly. 

‘Yes,’ Lady Ellingham was on the point of answering, ‘I am, 
you simpleton! Kinder than you think, and kinder to you than to 
myself!’ But she contented herself with a good-humoured nod of 
dismissal. 

When the girl was gone, however, she rose, cast her work aside, 
and moving to a mirror surveyed herself init. ‘Oh, you fool, you !’ 
she murmured. ‘Cutting your own throat and helping your best, 
your only friend to lower himself! And all because you are too 
soft-hearted and he has taken a fancy to that child’s baby face 
and pleading eyes! When you ought instead to be choking her. 
Kitty, Kitty, I don’t know which is the bigger fool, you or he!’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


RIDING LESSONS. 


‘Hatto, Ann!’ Lord Robert exclaimed next morning, looking 
up from his plate. ‘ Who has curry-combed that tangle of yours 
so early?’ Then, ‘ Oh crikey!’ he added in a different tone, and 
he scrambled with a beaming smile to his feet. 

It had been Rachel’s plan to be seated at the table before the 
party assembled, and to be gone, were it possible, before all were at 
table ; for she regarded this first appearance as a formidable thing. 
But she had reckoned without Ann, who, usually early, chose on 
this morning to be late, and moreover she had not remembered that 
it was a hunting morning. When she made her entrance, there- 
fore, shyly following her pupil, three of the men were already in 
possession. Sir Austin was warming his tightly breeched old knees 
before the fire and did not see her. The chaplain was at the side- 
table, taking a morning draught of ale. The Beau alone therefore 
saw the unusual. Rachel’s adventure had shed a halo of romance 
about the girl, her seclusion had heightened this, and Lord Robert 
saw & chance of sport. 
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‘Splendid!’ he said with ready geniality. ‘ You are mending 
Ann’s manners already, Miss South. She’s only early when she 
isn’t wanted. And begad, getting up early suits you. Blooming 
this morning! Do you sit here.’ He dragged back the chair beside 
his own. 

But the chaplain also thought the occasion good. He too bustled 
forward. ‘ Hate a jealous rider, don’t you, Miss South ? ’ he said. 
‘ Take this chair.’ He drew back another. ‘ Not afraid to face the 
light, ’ll wager. None the worse, I hope—ha! ha !—for your little 
adventure ?’ 

‘Now don’t come thrusting in, parson,’ Lord Robert retorted. 
‘ Miss South is going to make my tea.’ 

‘La, Bobbie,’ Ann drawled, her quick eyes at work. ‘How 
funny youare! You never ask me to make your tea!’ 

‘No, my dear, not since you left a sample of your mane in my 
cup! And I’m not drawn by beauty with a horse-hair, as the poet 
says. When your head is as neat as Miss South’s you shall. Oh, 
come, Miss South, you are not going to be so cruel as to sit down 
there ! ’ 

‘Thank you,’ Rachel replied with composure, though she was 
anything but grateful for his attentions. ‘I prefer to be farther 
from the fire.’ 

‘Too hot? Well, perhaps it is. I think I'll move down too.’ 

‘Lady Ann,’ Rachel said firmly, ‘sit here, if you please.’ 

The chaplain grinned. ‘Beware of all, but most beware of men!’ 
he hummed sotto voce. ‘A little pork-pie, Miss South? May I 
help you ?’ 

‘Donkey!’ the unabashed Bobbie struck in. ‘Do you think 
that Miss South lives on pork meat? A little dew, a butterfly’s 
wing and a flake of honey! Allow me—the honey !’ 

‘ La, Bobbie, you are funny ! ’ Ann drawled. 

‘No, no honey, thank you,’ Rachel said. The Beau meant no 
harm ; he meant at worst a little amusement. But the chaplain’s 
grin put an unpleasant point on his attentions, and, unused to persi- 
flage, Rachel was thankful when the door opened. But it opened 
only to admit Lord Ellingham, and her heart sank. Another man! 
And, she feared, another tormentor ! 

But my lord, who with his boyish smile had done more mischief 
in three years than Bobbie would do in his whole life, seemed 
nevertheless to bring a fresher air into the room. ‘Hallo!’ he 
exclaimed, nodding pleasantly. ‘Miss South here? Glad to see 
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you about again. Quite recovered ? That’s well. My lady in no 
end of a flutter about you. Gad!’ as he turned to Sir Austin, 
‘there’ll be a burning scent when the sun is up and the frost is off 
the grass.’ 

It was a part of his charm—and how much had he exercised 
it!—that knack of putting others at their ease, of addressing 
them as equals, of taking for granted their interest in all that con- 
cerned him. Rachel felt the attraction, and was grateful to him ; 
and perhaps owned the attraction not the less because in his hunting 
dress he made a gallant show. He drew off the others’ attention— 
that too was a part of his tact—and she was able to take her meal 
in peace. A few minutes later Lady Ellingham appeared, followed 
by the handsome, languid Charlotte. The Countess greeted her 
dependant with a pleasant word, and as she passed re-tied Ann’s 
hair-riband. But over Miss Froyle’s face a cloud fell. The addition 
to the party was not to her mind. 

They fell to talking about the prospects of the day, then passed 
to a matter that in a twinkling riveted Rachel’s attention. In 
that house interest in the subject was natural, apart from George’s 
share in it, for the neighbourhood of Portsmouth and Southampton 
gave a naval tone to their thoughts. St. Helen’s Roads and Spithead 
were household words, and admirals were among their nearest 
neighbours. But indeed many were the houses from one end of 
England to the other in which the chances of the Baltic expedition 
were being discussed that morning ; many the hearts it set flutter- 
ing. Its object—to detach Denmark from Napoleon’s interest— 
was no longer a secret ; the Gazette of the day before had announced 
it, and not a few trembled not only for the safety of those whom they 
loved but for the issue. A disaster must much increase the danger 
of an invasion. 

To Rachel it was al new, all enlightenment. She had not been 
in the way of hearing such things debated by those who were behind 
the scenes, and it was with painful interest that she listened. Why 
painful, she could hardly say, nor why her colour ebbed. She told 
herself that it was the risk that so many gallant men were running 
that moved her, and not the risk that the one she knew was running. 
For, kind as he had been to her, he stood so far from her that it 
seemed presumption to feel an anxiety on his behalf which those 
nearest to him affected to disclaim. 

‘George thought,’ his brother said presently, ‘ that they should 
have given the command to Neison.’ 
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‘ But George thinks of nobody else!’ Lord Robert replied. ‘ If 
you ask me’—he paused to select a rasher of bacon—‘I think 
Nelson is a bit rash, and they are right. He’ll come to grief one 
of these days, will George’s pet. Suppose he had had a fleet at 
Teneriffe in—when was it? Ninety-seven !—instead of a ship or 
two? He got a confounded licking there, as it was.’ 

‘ Ay, but if he had led the first attack himself? That’s what 
George says! He swears that he would have put the shoe on the 
other foot.’ 

‘But that’s all may-be! May-be he’d have got killed first 
round! And Parker’s asafer man in my opinion. It’s not Vinegar 
Parker, it’s Vinegar Parker’s son, you know. Anyway it'll be a 
bloody business if the Danes stand toit. Devilish stubborn fellows, 
mind you, the Danes! Stubborn fellows! None of your sing-song 
get-up-to-morrow Dons.’ 

‘Ha! ha! Danes and Dons!’ said Sir Austin. 

* I wish,’ Lady Ellingham murmured, but with no show of feeling, 
‘ that George were safe back again.’ 

‘Gad, he’ll be as happy as a schoolboy,’ his brother declared. 
‘ Sure to be in the thick of it, and nothing he likes better. Rather 
him than I! Cold weather, north winds and the bulkheads down 
in his cabin. Ugh! Who’d beasailor ?’ 

‘It is not a polished service,’ pronounced Sir Austin gravely. 
‘Rough, very rough! George, of course—but, oh dear, I have 
met some dreadful examples! Impossible! Quite impossible!’ 

* Hard knocks and no prize-money this cruise ! ’ 

‘I’m afraid so,’ my lady assented, handling the urn. ‘ Poor 
George!’ 

‘ But George hasn’t done badly,’ Lord Robert suggested. ‘I 
suppose if he has made a thousand in the last five years he has made 
twenty ?’ 

‘ He made fifteen in the Medora,’ agreed my lord, rising and 
moving to the side-table to help himself. ‘ But that was in a frigate, 
of course—all the money’s made in the frigates. And plaguey 
hard knocks for it too, my lad! It would not suit your genius, 
Bobbie, as well as fluttering round the petticoats ! ’ 

‘ Now do I flutter ?’ Bobbie protested. ‘’Pon honour,’ he con- 
tinued, lowering his voice and addressing Lady Ellingham—he was 
sitting beside her, ‘take that tempestuous little petticoat over 
yonder—it is not from me she’s in danger. Whoever it is, it is not 
me, my lady.’ 
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_ Unfortunately Lord Ellingham on his way back to the table had 
stopped to speak to Rachel—he was at that instant speaking to her ; 
and this put a point on the Beau’s words that he perhaps did not 
intend. The Countess, however, whatever she thought, gave no 
sign. ‘I am sure that Miss South,’ she said, ‘if you mean Miss 
South, is in no danger.’ 

‘Ah!’ virtuously. ‘Good job too. A nice little thing. Good 
manners.’ 

My lord as he sat down took up the old thread. ‘ Anyway,’ he 
said, ‘ George won’t be the last in at the death, I'll wager! Lucky 
dog too! Sure to come out all right.’ 

‘Don’t! ’—my lady’s voice rose sharply. ‘ Don’t say that!’ 

‘Touch wood, eh? Oh, allright, my lady. But God bless me, 
don’t cry out before you are hurt !’ 

In an instinctive reaching out for sympathy, Lady Ellingham 
glanced down the table. She could hardly have said whether 
she desired or feared to see that which she saw. The girl was so 
absorbed in the discussion, and so avid for more, that she was uncon- 
scious of observation ; and her parted lips, her suspended breath, 
her tragic eyes told a tale. ‘ Little fool,’ my lady thought, with 
something of fellow-feeling, yet something of contempt also. ‘I 
do believe—and yesterday she loved another man, and may love 
another to-morrow!’ And drawn one way by antagonism and 
another by sympathy, she could have at once kissed the girl and 
boxed her ears. Her jealousy decided her, and, ‘ Miss South,’ she 
said sharply, ‘ you may take Ann upstairs. And be good enough 
to see that her hair-riband is properly tied to-morrow.’ 

Recalled by the snub, Rachel rose in confusion, and dragged 
away the reluctant Ann. But in the hall Ann rebelled. She was 
firmly set on seeing the hunting party start from the door, and 
Rachel went up alone, her thoughts in a whirl. This first breakfast 
in public which she had anticipated with so much misgiving now 
stood for nothing. She could think only of the talk at the table, and 
of the wider world and the wider issues it had opened toher. Admirals’ 
names flitted across her mind, she heard the crash of mighty fleets, the 
booming of guns, the North Sea breaking as she had heard the sea 
break in winter storms on the shore before the cottage. She trembled 
a8 she pictured these things, while they who should have trembled 
were so cold, so indifferent, they did not seem to care. And he had 
been so kind to her, he had acted so generously, thought so wisely 
for her—he who had so many and so much graver things to think of ! 
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The bulkheads down in his cabin! She did net know what it 
meant, but it had a wretched sound. And as she looked out on the 
bare leafless trees and the herbage white with frost where the cold 
rays of the sun had not touched it, she shivered ; thinking of the 
biting winds, the decks swept by freezing spray, the thud of the 
waves as they struck the mounting bows. A man’s work? Yes, 
and more than a man’s. She saw him not as he was—for in truth 
he was at that moment snugly ensconced in his room at the 
Fountain at Plymouth—but as a heroic figure, high on some fancied 
poop, riding the storm, facing the gale, wind-blown, magnificent ! 

But she thought of him very humbly, and of any question of love 
as between her and him she did not dream. At the Folly he was a 
great man, my lord’s brother ; but on the sea, as she saw him by 
the light of what she had heard that morning, he loomed stupendous. 
Even if she had not so lately surrendered her heart to another that 
the idea was shameful and degrading, even if love had not come to 
seem a thing to distrust and shun, he stood so far from her that the 
thought did not occur to her. But she did feel warm gratitude to 
him as she recalled his kindness, and deep anxiety as she measured 
his danger. ‘ He’ll not be the last in it!’ my lord had said. No, 
she was sure of that, sure, as she clasped her hands and fervently 
thought a prayer for him! No, he would not be the last in it ! 

And they, the others, cared so little! They were so indifferent 
—though he might never come back. 

Until now the events of the great world had possessed little 
interest for the girl. She could not have said whether Pitt was a 
Whig ora Tory! But now all was changed. Henceforth her ears 
were greedily open to every scrap of news or of rumour ; and had 
her time been wholly spent as before in the solitude of the school- 
room, she would have been miserable. But day by day she found 
herself taken more and more into the life of the house, her unaffected 
simplicity aiding the process. Sir Austin condescended to pay her 
stately compliments, my lord was hearty and cheery ; she learned 
how to keep Lord Robert in check, and the chaplain, whom she 
disliked, at a distance. Miss Froyle, it is true, ignored her presence 
when she could, and greeted her with a stare when she could not ; 
and my lady was changeable after an odd, disconcerting fashion, at 
one moment almost cordial, at another abashing her with a formal 
word, or wounding her by a sharp order that sent her smarting from 
the room. 

Unfortunately for every kind word there was a snub ; for the 
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-Countess’s goodwill was continually outweighed by two feelings 


that, inconsistent as they were, swayed her by turns. The one she 
knew to be only too well-based and not all ignoble. Against the 
other, a haunting vague suspicion of which she had never been able 
wholly to rid herself, she struggled, but only with partial success. 
Shaken off, it recurred with every fresh proof of the girl’s power to 
charm. 

Yet, uncertain and fickle as my lady seemed, she was as good as 
her word in a matter that caused some talk in the house. ‘If you 
please, miss,’ Priscilla said one day, entering as Rachel was closing 
the lesson books and preparing to replace them, ‘ Mr. Coker wishes 
to know if you will begin your riding-lessons this morning ? ’ 

Rachel turned from the shelf in a flutter, her heart in her mouth. 
She had not thought that my lady would remember. Or perhaps 
she had changed her mind. ‘Oh but,’ she stammered, ‘I don’t 
think that——’ 

‘It’s her ladyship’s orders, miss. And I am to bring Lady 
Ann’s skirt if you say yes.’ 

‘Oh!’ Rachel replied in a small voice. ‘ Very well, Priscilla. 
I will get ready.’ 

‘Tll put out the skirt, miss. And, please, Mr. Coker will be 
waiting in the stable court.’ 

‘And by gum, what fun!’ Ann cried, tossing up a book and 
catching it again. ‘I'll bet you'll get a fall! Humpty Dumpty 
sat ona wall! Humpty Dumpty had a great fall!’ And chanting 
this, which she thought a fine piece of wit, she flew in great glee to 
summon Bodmin to witness the disaster. 

Rachel would gladly have shunned the ordeal, but she dared not 
slight Lady Ellingham’s kindness, and when she was ready—and 
very awkward she felt in her unwonted garb—she crept down the 
stairs, hiding her tremors as well asshe could. Alas! she found Ann 
and her brother already on the scene, dancing up and down in their 
eagerness, and in the background a group of grinning men and maids 
peeping from the back-offices. 

But Coker, a shrewd person who drew his own conclusions, had 
foreseen this, and instead of mounting her from the stable-block 
he led her outside and drew up the pony beside a handy log. ‘ Now, 
miss, don’t you be afraid,’ he said comfortably. ‘The old pony 
will carry you like an armchair. Keep your knee in the crook and 
you can’t fall, and your hands down, and look square before you. 
Pll shorten the stirrup a hole and you'll sit the straighter. Eyes to 
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the front, that’s the secret of ladies’ riding, and you’ll make no sore 
backs. Now I'll lead her on, and all you have to do is to sit straight. 
Old Jessie knows as well as you do that you’re new to it, and she’ll 
take as much care of you as a nurse of a babby! There! NowI’ll 
let her go and you walk her down the avenue. Don’t hold her head, 
just feel her mouth and keep your hands down. That’sit! Now, 
my lord,’ as he turned on Bodmin, ‘have done, if you please! 
None of your tricks, or I'll tell the Earl! I will, as sure as I am 
here |’ 

He let her do no more than walk that day, and in half an hour 
Rachel had overcome the worst of her fears. She felt at home in 
the saddle and could venture to look about her. She alighted 
with a sense of achievement and a gallant determination to do more 
another day. And the next time she trotted a hundred yards with 
Coker running beside her and crying, ‘ Lift yourself, miss! Lift 
yourself! That’s it! Don’t hang by her mouth! That’s it! 
Now eyes to the front! Eyes tothe front! Well done, old gal!’ 
he added, addressing the pony; ‘I’m blest if you are not an 
armchair ! ’ 

He was a judicious teacher, and if she was not a dashing learner 
and had more fears to conquer than those she betrayed, she was 
determined to overcome them, for she foresaw that in another 
situation the ability to ride might be a valuable asset. And Coker 
took pains with her, as Tom in an injudicious moment ventured to 
remark. He got a flea in his ear. ‘Do you go and strap the chest- 
nut!’ snapped the stud-groom. ‘ And see you do it, or I'll strap 
you. I know what I’m about, my lad, if you don’t.’ For Coker 
was prudent and had not given thought to that taking out of Medea 
for nothing. 

So within ten days Rachel, enjoying the delicious sensation of a 
canter, tasted the real joys of riding, and bitten by it, was promoted 
at the end of a fortnight to ride out with her pupil. True, Ann 
complained bitterly of the old pony’s sluggish pace and by turns 
patronised her companion and tickled her companion’s mount. 
But Rachel returned flushed with triumph. As it happened they 
fell in a hundred yards from the house with the men, who had been 
out rabbiting, and her colour and bright eyes gave her the additional 
attraction that she needed. My lord himself lifted her down amid 
a shower of laughing compliments that made her feel almost one 
of themselves. How kind he was, and how pleasant! He was, 
indeed, so kind that it occurred to him to ride out with them himself, 
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and more than once he did so, criticised her seat and her hands, and 
flattered himself that he was finishing her education. 

But of course this made talk in the house. The grooms, viewing 
the matter professionally, went no further than to decide that she 
would make a rider—in time. And Coker accepted her half-crown 
and a grateful smile as if the former had been a guinea. But the 
housemaids tossed their heads—things were come to a pretty pass 
with governesses riding out and his lordship playing riding-master ! 
And the footmen winked and said she had a well-turned leg— 
at which the kitchen-maids giggled. 

- Mrs. Jemmett said little, but perhaps thought the more. And 
the butler said as good as nothing. But presently one was found 
to say something—and something to the purpose. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE FLOOD-GATES RAISED. 


Lapy Ex.ineHam was knitting her brows over the housekeeper’s 
books, when the door opened and her friend came in. Charlotte 


did nos move at once to the table. She paused before a mirror and 
languidly straightened her hat; not because her appearance was 
anything to her at the moment, but because, as my lady might have 
seen had she looked up and marked the glint in her visitor’s eye, the 
girl needed a minute in which to compose herself. In the end 
Charlotte took off the hat and with a pettish gesture flung it on the 
table. 

‘T hate that hat ! ’ she said. 

My lady laid down her pen. She looked up. ‘ What is the 
matter with it ?’ she asked. 

‘It is too large and too flowery and too—oh, too everything. 
I wish,’ Charlotte continued, dropping into the nearest chair, ‘ I had 
your easy nature, Kitty! Nothing ever puts you out, I declare.’ 

Lady Ellingham suppressed a sigh. ‘I don’t know that,’ she 
teplied patiently. ‘ Perhaps it is only that I don’t show it as 
quickly as you do, Charlotte.’ 

‘No! Nor as openly! Well, perhaps it is that. Anyway,’ 
she decided, frowning at the offending hat, ‘it is a hideous thing! ’ 

‘ Certainly I have seen you in one that I liked better.’ 

“Ihope so. I shall give it to my maid when I leave to-morrow. 
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No, I shan’t !—or I shall be seeing it every day, and I hate it!’ 
Then with a yawn, ‘ How long do you stay here, Kitty ?’ 

* At the Folly ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I——’ my lady hesitated. ‘To tell you the truth, I 
don’t really know. I am uncertain at present.’ 

Charlotte sat up in well-simulated surprise. ‘But won’t you 
be dreadfully lonely here—with only the children ? When is Lord 
Ellingham leaving ? ’ 

‘ He has not said.’ Lady Ellingham’s tone was cold. Between 
friends certain things come to be taken for granted, but my lady 
had never invited discussion upon them, and she did not mean to do 
so now. 

She reckoned, however, without her guest. Charlotte had her 
reasons for trespassing on the forbidden ground, and she was not 
going to be warned off. ‘ Hasn’t he said?’ she rejoined. ‘ You 
know Bobbie goes with us to-morrow ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I understand so.’ 

‘ And,’ after a long pause, ‘it is a bit unusual, Kitty, isn’t it ?’ 

The Countess coloured, but she strove to maintain her reserve. 
‘ Perhaps it is,’ she said carelessly. ‘ He is not fond of the country, 
and, as you know, he seldom does stay here long—unless we have 
company.’ 

The girl saw her opportunity and took it resolutely. ‘ Then,’ 
she said, ‘ what keeps him here now ? ’ 

My lady looked steadily at her. A little pink in her cheeks 
betrayed her displeasure. But before she could speak, Charlotte 
leapt the gap and came to the point with arush. ‘I tell you what 
it is, Kitty,’ she said. ‘ You ought not to keep that girl here.’ 

‘Whom do you——’ 

‘Oh, you know whom I mean, quite well.’ The young lady's 
eyes gleamed with spite. ‘ Your Miss South, to be sure! Who else! 
If you do, depend upon it you will repent it, Kitty. She’s a minx, 
and the worst kind of minx, a sly, demure one! You’ve brought 
her too much forward, my dear, and she’s deceiving you! She’s 
throwing dust in your eyes every day! You need only go as far 
as the window at the end of the corridor, the one that looks on the 
stable court, and if they are there still—as they were five minutes 
ago—you will know what I know! And what,’ she added viciously, 
‘I expect that everyone in the house except you knows already !’ 

Lady Ellingham had not foreseen speech of this plainness. But 
she had learned to control herself, she had had indeed only too much 
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reason to learn the lesson, and she continued to look steadily at 
her companion. ‘ My dear Charlotte,’ she said gravely, ‘it is you 
who deceive yourself. You don’t like the girl—I don’t know why, 
but I can guess.’ This was a little feline stab. ‘ And, believe me, 
whether you have good reason or not for the feeling, it leads your 
fancy astray. I have no doubt, indeed I have good ground to know 
that, whatever you have seen, it means nothing. It is quite 
harmless.’ 

‘ And you are not going—— ’ 

_ ‘To the corridor window ?’ with a faint smile. ‘ Foolish girl ! 
No, of course not. Why should I?’ She took up her pen. ‘I 
have something better to do, my dear. I know Miss South pretty 
well by this time—and her affairs. And I have these books to do.’ 

The smile that accompanied the careless words was more than 
Charlotte in her excitement could bear. She sprang to her feet, her 
eyes sparkling. She snatched up her hat. ‘I don’t believe you 
care!’ she said, reckless of consequences, and casting delicacy to the 
winds. ‘I don’t believe that you have an ounce of feeling in you ! 
You are a monster, Kitty! A monster! To see this going on and 
todo nothing! I wouldn’t be you for a—for a fortune! Oh, I’ve 
no patience with you! You are blind! Blind!’ 

‘My dear,’ my lady replied, and she ticked off an item in 
the book with care. ‘Don’t be silly! You excite yourself about 
nothing ! ’ 

But ‘ You’re a monster!’ Charlotte repeated, tears of vexation 
inher eyes. And she flung out of the room. 

Lady Ellingham, her eyes on the book, added up a column of 
pence and—for women can do two things at once—added it correctly. 
‘Imade a mistake once and I won’t make it again,’ her thoughts ran. 
‘I won’t lower myself. He is at least a gentleman.’ She reckoned 
up the shillings, doing a sum on her fingers, then the pounds. She 
initialled the total. ‘No, I am sure he would not,’ she thought. 
“And there is George too. She does not know about George.’ 

The corridor window—and that spiteful girl watching to see if 
she would go to it? Not for her life! But she no longer saw the 
figures in the book. She stared at them mechanically, and her face 
was pale and thoughtful. If there was any truth in this, what was 
she to believe ? Who was she to trust if those candid eyes and 
baby looks did but mark the guile that this jealous girl denounced ? 
If this was true, true at all, to what depths of contempt and 
degradation was she falling? Nay, to what a depth had she fallen 
already, if such a thing was believed by those about her, if, thinking 
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themselves in the disgraceful secret, they whispered behind her 
back, smiled in wonder at her fatuity, her blindness, her weakness ? 

No grounds! No, certainly no grounds in this case. But then 
he had deceived her again and again. She had known it, had long 
known it, and had wrapped herself in her pride and framed her life 
and steeled her looks to repel pity. Pity? Whatever happened 
she had told herself that she would escape that. But hitherto he 
had at least kept his infidelities out of her sight, he had not paraded 
them before her. He had had so much respect for her. But if this 
were so—in her own home, with her own dependant? That were too 
much, and she would not bear it! No, never, never! She exam- 
ined with minuteness the nib of her pen, saw that she had by some 
unconscious pressure split it, and looked about for her penknife. 
But her hand shook as she took up the knife, and she laid it down 
again, her face drawn with pain. 

The corridor window ? She rose and rang the bell. When the 
man came she did not raise her eyes. ‘Is Lady Ann riding to-day ?’ 

‘ Yes, my lady, they’ve just gone.’ 

‘I wanted her to mend a pen. I’ve spoiled this one. Get me 
a new one from the library.’ 

So that temptation was out of her way! When the pen came 
she returned with a wrench to the books and finished them, and 
spoke to Mrs. Jemmett about them. And at lunch, a slight meal in 
those days, she wore her usual placid face, and as usual spoke little. 
There was some talk of George; he had sailed from Portsmouth 
with Lord Nelson’s squadron, he had been signalled in the Downs, 
and should by this time have joined Admiral Parker’s fleet in 
Yarmouth Roads. Probably there would be a letter from him in 
a day or two—but then his letters were all the same—they never 
contained much beyond praises of the Polyphemus and his officers— 
never were such good fellows !—and of his ‘ people ’—no ship’s 
company ever had such stout hearts! The party laughed at his en- 
thusiasm, but there was an undernote of tenderness in the laughter. 
Soon, very soon—my lord noted that the wind was westerly—there 
might be news, and it would doubtless be good news for England, 
for was not Lord Nelson there? But the Danes were stubborn 
fellows, and it might be sad news for some! No one confessed to 
anxiety—but | ; 

Apparently, then, Charlotte Froyle’s warning had fallen on barren 
ground, and the girl, vexed with herself, was sorry that she had 
spoken. Apparently she had betrayed her feelings, and betrayed 
them for nothing. But in her saner senses she was too prudent to 
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reopen the subject or press the matter further; and a truce of 
platitudes reigned between her and her hostess. And the next day, 
with much parade and bustle at the last, with maid and valets and 
grooms and the rest, the visitors left in a body, the two friends 
parting with the usual kisses and amenities—which deceived neither. 

But when the last farewells had been waved from the doorway 
and the knot of servants had dispersed, a stillness fell upon the house 
that gave my lady only too much time to think. Maids sauntered 
from room to room collecting linen, the footmen gaped as they 
counted the plate, the men who swept the stable-court swept lazily. 
Mrs. Jemmett sat: before her fire, her hands in her lap, Bowles 
yawned over the day before yesterday’s Post. 

And my lady, whether she would or no, pondered. She saw my 
lord dawdle listlessly by the windows, his hands in his pockets, and 
she looked at the clock. It was half-past eleven, and Ann rode at 
twelve. And the day was fine, she would be sure toride. Was my 
lord lingering here for that ? Were his thoughts also occupied with 
that? Or what had he in his head? Why, above all and before 
all—it was this which troubled her most—was he staying at Queen’s 
Folly ?. Why had he dropped no hint of departure, he, who for the 
past three years had not spent three days at a time alone with her, 
who hated dullness like the devil, and had mis-spent his life in the 
avoidance of it? The shooting was over, the hunting was indifferent, 
why—why was he staying ? 

Alas! temptations recur and with added strength. To-day my 
lady had no books to check and her work fell from her hands. She 
looked again at the clock ; it wanted but ten minutes of twelve. And 
the corridor window was near, sonear. But no, she would not stoop 
toplaythespy. Yet, in justice to him and after what had been said 
—might it not be her duty to assure herself that all was right— 
that in this at any rate that spiteful girl had slandered him? How 
Many misunderstandings, how much unhappiness it might avert 
were she sure! Were she sure! 

And the girl, she reflected. Perhaps she owed it to the girl, 
owed it to her to expel once and for all that shadowy distrust, that 
haunting suspicion, that had been again and again exorcised, but 
only and always to reappear. George? True, there was George, 
but it was all on his side, and what assurance did it give of 
the girl’s good behaviour? She had been easy, almost light, to 
win in one case—and there was much in that case my lady 
misliked. She might not have heard all the truth about that— 
even now. 
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The clock’s silvery chime told her that it was noon. She rose, 
and sat down again, took up her work and thrust in the needle. No, 
she would not lower herself! Todoso were to let fall that mask of 
indifference which she had worn so long—so long that it almost 


deceived herself—that mask which, if it had not saved her from © 


pain, had at least shielded her from pity. 

No! But with her mind made up, and with the very word on 
her lips she dropped her work, she rose and moved towards the door. 
She paused with her hand onit. It was hateful, it was degrading to 
spy on him. Hateful, hateful! But in her own house, with her 
own dependant! For the girl’s sake, for George’s sake, if for 
nothing else, she ought to doit. For why was he stopping? Why 
was he stopping—ah, if she only knew that !—if not for this? She 
ought to know. 

She opened the door, and with a firm step she walked down the 
wide corridor, flanked here by an old Bareilly trunk or a cedar chest 
bound with silver, there by a low bookcase surmounted by Buddhas 
and Chinese dragons. The servants had no business to be on that 
floor at that hour, and there was no one to overlook her. She moved 
slowly, yet with a beating heart, to the far window that looked on 
the stable-court. Looking through it, she was as one who gazed 
from a stage-box into the pit of a theatre, so plain to her was all 
that passed below. 

She had hardly reached her goal when she stifled an exclamation. 
Not that she saw what she had come to see and feared to see. The 
governess was there, indeed, but in the background. She was 
standing beside the horse-block, somewhat apart, and holding Ann 
by the hand. And she looked frightened. In front of the two and 
nearer the window at which Lady Ellingham stood were a number 
of men, Lord Ellingham, Coker, Tom, three or four stable- 
men. But they too were only spectators. The centre of all was 
Bodmin. He was the performer. He was bestriding a pony—a 
new one the Countess fancied; and the pony was backing and 
kicking, while its rider strove with blows and excited cries to force 
it towards the gateway and out of the court. 

Alarmed for the boy, Lady Ellingham nearly gave way to 
her first impulse and betrayed her presence. She raised her hand 
to tap on the window. But she had been well trained ; she knew 
that interference would vex my lord, and though her fears cried out 
against the laughing indifference with which he watched the struggle, 
she held her hand, albeit with every plunge of the restive pony 
she expected the boy to be unseated. 
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But though he was nearly thrown off more than once, Bodmin 
clung to his saddle, and with a boy’s disregard of danger continued 
tostrike and spur the pony. And presently, with a final kick which 
tossed its rider on to its neck, the beast gave way, dropped its head, 
and, boring and pulling, plunged away through the gateway. The 
men cheered the rider and ran to the entrance to follow his course, 
but quickly came back in a body, laughing and talking, and my lady 
could see that Ellingham was pleased. She breathed again, and the 
colour which had ebbed from her face—she never had much—returned. 

- If she had gone then! But though she now lingered in idle 
curiosity rather than of set purpose, she remained. She saw the 
ladies’ horses led out, she saw Ann mount from the block and move 
about the court curvetting and showing off. Then it was Rachel’s 
turn, and Lady Ellingham frowned as she noticed that my lord 
would not let the governess mount from the block but was bent 
on putting her up himself. The girl seemed to demur with 
modesty, but he insisted, took her foot, and was evidently instruct- 
ing her how to spring at a signal. The men in the background 
smirked—or was it my lady’s fancy ?—at one another. And a 
moment later—the girl was in the saddle now—the watcher caught 
her breath and stepped back with a half-stifled cry of pain. 

This time it was from that which she had feared to see and had 
come to see that she recoiled. He was showing the girl—shameless 
thing, sitting there for all to see !—how to hold the reins. He took 
them from her hands, disentangled them and put them again between 
her fingers ; leaning against her knees and the pony’s shoulder as he 
did it. But it was not that, not that alone, intimate as the action 
was and eloquent as it seemed to the Countess, that sent a flame of 
passion, such passion as she thought she had long outlived, through 
lady Ellingham’s veins. It was the laughing upward look that 
Ellingham shot at the girl as he rallied her on her clumsiness, it 
was the frank boyish smile that she had once known so well and 
that years ago had lured her own heart from her, it was that look 
and that smile, now aimed at another, that drove my lady back 
from the window and sent her hand to her side. 

And—and oh, this was too much! They were leading out his 
horse, and he was going with them! He was going with them, he 
who hardly ever rode with Ann, with his own daughter! With 
jealous eyes the Countess watched them pass through the gates, 
Ann leading, my lord riding by the governess’s side, and leaning 
towards her, handling her reins again, giving her another lesson 
as they paced along. 
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She did not stay to reason. To know is one thing, to see is 
another ; and on what she had seen the suspicions that Charlotte 
Froyle had insinuated placed, and could only place, in a jealous 
woman’s view, one colour. In a moment the barriers that pride 
and self-respect had raised, and that for years had dammed back 
the flood of feeling, gave way, and with a violence proportioned to 
the stress that she had so long put upon herself, the bitter waters 
flowed forth and carried all away. The cold, sedate looker-on 
whose indifference had seemed monstrous to Charlotte became in 
a twinkling a jealous, raging woman, insulted in her home, outraged 
in her tenderest point, tried at last beyond bearing—a fury. With 
burning cheeks and heaving breast she swept back to her room, 
and there behind, a locked door, paced to and fro, venting in 
broken stormy words the resentment that whirled her away. 

Even so, habit and pride might in time have restored her to 
herself. Unfortunately jealousy would not let her rest, it drove 
her to action, and by and by she had a natural but an unhappy 
thought. She would see them return. She flew to another room, 
she waited and watched, and at last she saw them ride in. And 
again the children were together in front, and my lord was at the 
girl’s bridle rein. He was talking to her, his eyes on her face, 
bending towards her while he rubbed his riding crop across the pony’s 
hogged mane. He pointed to the girl’s stirrup, and with his boyish 
smile said something—something about the size of her foot, the 
suspicious woman fancied. 

The sight and that smile, so gay, so frank, so well-remembered— 
ay, remembered many a time with many a pang |—robbed my lady 
of the last shred of self-mastery. When the two came into the hall, 
and unluckily they came in alone by the side door, the children 
lingering behind to give sugar to their ponies, she met them, her 
face colourless, her eyes shining. She pointed an accusing finger 
at the amazed Rachel. ‘That girl must go!’ she said with 
restrained passion. ‘She must go to-day! To-day! She shall not 
stay in this house another night—if it be not already too late! 
Shameless, insolent girl, go! Goto your room!’ 

My lord looked most certainly confounded, if he did not look 
guilty. ‘ What the devil is this?’ he exclaimed; while Rachel, 
stricken dumb, and the colour driven from her face by the shock, 
stared in dismay. 


(To be continued.) 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT: A RECOLLECTION. 


We are no other than a Moving Row 

Of Magic Shadow-Shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern, held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days: 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays : 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
Omar. 


In saying the few words which I have to say about Guy de Maupas- 
sant, I am anxious to make it clear from the very beginning that I 
have no intention of making any attempt to criticise his works, 
or even to give any personal estimate of his great talent; much less 
to seek to anticipate in imagination what special niche in the 
Temple of French Literature posterity will eventually assign to 
the author of ‘ Une Vie.’ I greatly admired his writings from the 
very beginning—to me they shone like gold, true gold if not without 
alloy—in the mass of more or less counterfeit metal called un- 
wittingly into existence by honest, earnest, poseless, gifted, bourgeois 
Emile Zola and his so-called ‘ school.’ 

I was introduced to himas an Englishman who admired him 
by a man he thought very highly of—Charles Yriarte. He liked 
me a little, I think : I am certain I liked him very much. We had 
some curious experiences together, some of which I will narrate 
and some I dare not. For a time we saw not a little of each other, 
then we drifted apart owing to my absence for a time from Paris 
to look after some racehorses I had, and before our comparative 
intimacy could be resumed I heard from mutual friends certain 
facts concerning his physical and mental condition which made 
me pause and ask myself whether, perhaps, it would not after all 
be better to content myself with what I had already; to keep 
in my memory the altogether charming man I had known, as it 
were, only yesterday—full of health, manly vigour, good nature, 
high spirits—rather than to run the risk of shrouding this pleasant 
souvenir by seeking to become acquainted with the wreck I was 
told he had become. 
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Before I had quite made up my mind what to do the end had 
come, or rather the terrible prelude to the end. He had been 
taken to a private mad-house founded by Dr. Blanche at Passy, 
in the former residence of the ill-fated Princesse de Lamballe— 
an odd place, by the way, at which to found a mad-house if, as the 
‘Spiritists’ say, ghosts revisit the glimpses of the moon and 
sometimes wander back to where they lived on earth. I knew 
(and remembered with horror) that place ‘ with terror haunted,’ 
for I had been there once or twice to see poor Aston Blount (brother 
of the English banker—one of the Blounts of Mapledurham), 
one of the leading dandies of Paris, who, suddenly developing 
insanity in the box at the Opera of the Princesse d’Henin, was, 
the following morning early, induced to drive himself in his dog-cart 
to the asylum on the pretext held out to him that it was the home 
of a wealthy English sportsman who was anxious to consult with 
him about obtaining a concession for yet another racecourse in 
the Bois, and who never passed the gates again alive. 

And with regard to de Maupassant, how glad I am now that I 
never knew the poor, pale, gaunt, haggard lunatic ; that the only 
Guy I remember is the big, healthy, witty fellow, best described 
as full of the old Nick, merrily swimming through the warm waters 
flowing from thirty to forty ; that Fate prevented me making the 
terrible mistake of knowing too much, or rather of adding to know- 
ledge already enjoyed : from Eve to Bluebeard’s wife a lamentable 
error. To stop in the midst of the enjoyment of a pleasant thing 
and refuse to advance another step for fear of altering the joy of 
the passing moment is almost as great and rare a token of genius 
as recognising the obvious. Disraeli once said to that most charming 
of all his many charming intimates, the noble owner of beautiful 
Althorp (‘ my darling Spencer ’ as he called him) : ‘ Treat a pretty 
woman as you would a good cigar: put it down before you are 
tired of it.’ 

“Me preserve le ciel d’en savoir d’avantage. 
Le Masque est si joli qui j’ai peur du visage, 
Et méme en Carnival je n’y toucherai pas.’ 


Now, although I am not an Irishman, I am going to begin, 
more Hibernico, by the end: and speak of my friend’s death, 
before saying anything of the very small part in his life we played 
together. 

Concerning the death of few prominent literary men of to-day 
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nd had #§ have more erroneous rumours been circulated than regarding the 
d been untimely ‘taking off’ of de Maupassant: some of them puerile ; 
Passy, [J some very malevolent; most of them absolutely imaginary and 
balle— {§ groundless. It has been repeatedly asserted—founded on a state- 
as the ment made by Max Nordau—that there was madness in his family. 
m and This is absolutely false: there is not a trace of insanity to be found 




































knew either on the side of his father or on that of his mother—the Le 
inted,’ Poitevins, a rich bourgeois family of Rouen. This Zola told me 
rother himself ; he never put it in writing. He had taken the greatest 
tham), pains to investigate the question carefully and exhaustively, and 
loping no more honest and trustworthy man ever lived than the creator 
, was, of Coupeau and Nana, with all his very many faults. 
g-cart Another wicked rumour put in circulation was that: de Mau- 
home passant was qualified to be classed among the sufferers depicted 
| With by Brieux in a well-known and very stupid play of his. This again 
tse in (according to Zola) is absolutely false. There was no taint in the 
blood of his parents, and he himself never had any occasion to 
hat I consult the illustrious specialist of the Rue Volney. Then again 
only it has been confidently asserted, even by persons who knew him 
ribed very much better and longer than I did, that he was a victim to 
aters hashish, ether, opium, or what not. He himself told me (and 
x the told me more than once, always treating the rumours as a good 
now- joke) that this report was devoid of truth. But here he had only 
table himself to thank. He was always indulging in ‘ fumisteries’ of 
hing the most wild and extravagant character, and was never so happy 
yy of as when ‘ pulling the leg ’ of some gullible listener. Like Byron— 
nius and also as Dumas fils, Swinburne, Whistler, Dick Burton, and 
ning especially the Duke of Edinburgh—he above all things delighted 
tiful in shocking people; would indeed go out of the way to do so, 
tty and would make the most monstrous assertions about himself in 
are 80 frank, true, spontaneous, honest, and even penitent a tone as 
to deceive most people who did not know what a sly and clever 
jester he was. For example, he gravely recommended cannibalism 
to Mme. Yung (wife of the old Director of the Revue Bleue), who 
in horror repeated it to Mme. H. Lecomte de Nouy (née Oudinot 
de Reggio), and when she asked him if he had himself ever tasted 
rin, human flesh or only spoke from hearsay, he told her he was recom- 
th, mending what he knew about himself as he once tasted the shoulder 
red of a pretty woman and it was delicious! Iam afraid the hashish, 





ether, or opium excesses must go to join the épaule de jolie femme a la 
purée de baisers as things untrue and by no means well found. 
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Then, again, it has been said (and is still said) that he drank 
to excess. Now this I myself positively know to be absolutely 
devoid of the slightest foundation. I have been whole days with 
him ; we have had every meal together, and I have never seen 
him drink more than any ordinary man drinks who is not a total 
abstainer, and he was very certainly never, what is called, on his 
best behaviour with me—possibly rather the reverse. But still 
more, I have on more than one occasion been with him when 
there was every temptation to seek shelter under les wignes du 
Seigneur, when indeed almost all around him were very much 
under the influence of la dive bouteille, and yet he remained what 
Swinburne used to call ‘ painfully sober.’ I remember one occasion 
particularly. I had introduced him to Gordon Bennett of the New 
York Herald, and genial Jim gave a banquet in his honour at 
Voisin’s. One of our Royal Princes was there as was also de Mau- 
passant’s great friend the Duc de Chartres—but this last named 
had to leave directly after dinner. Well, I grieve to relate that 
everyone at that convivial meeting (of course, I except myself), 
save de Maupassant, was eventually in a decidedly ‘ boiled owl’ 
condition, including even our charming host and no less charming 
Royal Prince. 

No, very decidedly no: de Maupassant’s premature death was 
not even indirectly brought about by abuse of narcotics, or drink, 
or by any inherited physical malady of any kind. But it can 
certainly be said that the disposition he inherited from his father 
had not a little to do with the wrecking of poor Guy’s life. M. de 
Maupassant pére had what the French term le diable au corps: 
he was never happy save in the society of pretty women ; and s0, 
as his conduct finally became outrageous, his wife had to leave him. 
There was no divorce ; not even a legal separation. They simply 
agreed to live apart, and the wife—a lady of very remarkable 
intelligence whom her famous son constantly consulted in literary 
matters—took the children with her. Now this ardent gazing 
towards Cyprus was inherited by Guy and was the chief, if not 
indeed quite the sole, cause of his lunacy and premature demise. 
If it be true as Antoine Brit says that 


‘ Le premier soupir de l’Amour 


Est le dernier de la Sagesse,’ 


can it be surprising to find one whose never-ceasing sighs were 
forever consecrated to Aphrodite, not only lacking in wisdom but 
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gradually though unconsciously surrendering the whole citadel of 
his being to insanity ? Had he been a poor, puny homunculus 
like Jules Bastien Lepage he might possibly have contented himself 
with the anemic amusements which satisfied that clever but 
ridiculously overrated artist. But de Maupassant was a fine, 
strong, splendid, manly fellow, and knowing that he had a big 
account of health at the Bank of Life he drew lavishly and con- 
tinuously on it until at length the store began to dwindle. Courteous 
hints at first were given—the beginning of loss of memory: no 
attention was paid, more cheques were sent in ; then just a pencilled 
memorandum came from the chief cashier—insomnia : no attention 
paid, more cheques sent in; then a less courteous communication 
—locomotor ataxia: no attention paid, more cheques sent in. 
Then the inevitable, the climax: the last cheque dishonoured, 
no assets—account closed; the awful house at Passy: death ; 
the busts and statues, the many bombastic eulogies and oratsons 
funébres ; the innumerable baseless fables. Of these last I must 
cite one to refute it. It has been said that he so weakened his 
constitution by hard work as an author that the sea of Apolaus- 
ticism into which he cast himself found in him an easy victim to 
its waves. Was ever man killed, I wonder—nay—was ever man 
aught but braced and stimulated by intellectual work? So far 
as de Maupassant is concerned, he told me over and over again 
himself that he never felt so well in health as when he’d been hard 
at work with one of his stories. No, his harm did not come to him 
from pen, ink, and paper. His destruction reached him through 
flashing eyes and smiling lips. If the sparrow-drawn Goddess had 
not so ruthlessly abused the kind hospitality always so enthusiasti- 
cally extended to her by de Maupassant: if at least even sometimes 
when she 
‘ floated in her pearly shell 
A laughing girl’ 


to No. 24, Rue Boccador, good devoted Frangois had been authorised 
by his master to say ‘ Monsieur n’est pas chez lui,’ the castastrophe 
might at least have been postponed—‘un petit moment, M. le 
Bourreau.’ But the ‘mater saeva Cupidinum’ of Horace was 
never absent from de Maupassant’s hearth ; positively ‘ squatted ’ 
there, and was as relentless as poor Dubarry’s executioner. It 
would need the synthetic pregnant sentences of the author of 
‘Religio Medici’ to describe the catastrophe with proper emphasis 
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and colour; but it may truly be said that no unduly protracted 
plying of the pen pushed poor Guy from his perch: it was his 
prolonged porcellian pranks and pastimes in Paphos that precipi- 
tated the approach of the dreaded shears: he was simply kissed 
into Charon’s skiff. 

But I have hinted that although his enthusiastic zeal in Cyprian 
service was undoubtedly the chief, there might be another, a minor, 
but hardly less potent cause for de Maupassant’s untimely end. 
A friend of mine, an Austrian, one of the Esterhazys, had a mad 
passion for consulting doctors, although as a matter of fact there 
was really nothing in the world the matter with him. He rushed 
all over the universe consulting all the greatest specialists in all 
conceivable kinds of diseases, and spent @ large fortune in this 
silly fashion. One day he arrived at the door of the famous German 
physician at Heidelberg—Dr. F. This great man was not only 
a very clever physician but a keen man of the world. He knew 
how very seldom common sense (or what we so call, doubtless 
because of its rarity) is allowed to intrude itself into the consulting 
rooms of the very ‘top sawyers’ of the medical profession, and 
realised how, because of its usual absence from such palavers, its 
use by him in his intercourse with his patients—not with the brusque- 
ness of an Abernethy, but rather with the sly cynicism of a Heinrich 
Heine, might individualise him and intensify the limelight in which 
he was already carelessly collecting colossal fees. So when the 
Queen of Sweden sent for him to go to Stockholm he politely and 
respectfully declined the honour—pointing out to Her Majesty that 
his passing presence in the Swedish capital could not be of much 
utility if she were really ill: that if she were not really ill he would 
certainly not care to allow her to incur the considerable expense 
the consulting would entail: that his presence in Heidelberg was of 
paramount importance to a great number of persons very seriously 
ill: that therefore he could not possibly leave: that if what Her 
Majesty had told him of her condition were not exaggerated, it 
would take some little time and constant attention to bring about 
an absolute cure: that a house near him was to let: and that if 
she cared to come to see him and wished him to hire the house for 
her he could do so! Needless to say she came. She stayed there 
for many months and was said to have been very greatly benefited 
by her visit—very certainly the doctor was. 

When Esterhazy arrived the great man listened to his long 
account of his extraordinary (and wholly imaginary) symptoms 
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and his tale of his wandering from physician to physician throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe and America and what they all 
had said. When he had done the doctor made no remark but 
told him to strip; and when Esterhazy was in full pre-Fall Adamic 
uniform he was stethoscoped, tapped, listened to—in fact sub- 
jected to all the usual Aisculapian antics. Then, still without 
making any remark, but looking very grave, the doctor told him 
to dress. 

Poor Esterhazy now began to be really frightened by the 
gravity and silence so unlike the bright, quick, clever, immediate 
recognition of just what was the matter with him and how it 
could surely be cured if he would only follow carefully the advice 
sbout to be given which hitherto had so invariably followed the 
removal of the stethoscope or ear from his perfectly sound front 
or back. 

‘What do you think, doctor?’ at length he ventured to say. 
‘Do you recognise what’s the matter with me ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Is it serious ? ’ 

‘It could hardly be more so!’ 

‘Good God! Will it be fatal ? ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘Can you do nothing for me ? 

‘ Absolutely nothing.’ 

‘Do you know anybody you could send me to who could help 
me in any way ¢’ 

* Nobody.’ 

‘Then there is no hope for me—no help for me ?’ 

‘ Absolutely none.’ 

Poor Esterhazy was almost beside himself with terror and des- 
pair. ‘Is there any name for this awful, this incurable, this fatal 
disease ¢ ” 

‘There is.’ 

* Might I know it ?’ 

‘You may : it is called “ Doctors.” ’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Doctors. You are suffering from acute, chronic medicomania : 
the insatiable thirst for consulting medical men. Nothing in the 
world can cure you. Apart from that, you are in perfect health, 
but that disease will surely destroy you. I can do nothing for you 
except ask you to pay me and leave me, for I am very busy.’ 
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Now Guy de Maupassant had this disease of medicomania in a 
very acute form. The list of the physicians he consulted would 
almost form a pamphlet : and, unlike Esterhazy who never followed 
the advice of any one of the men he consulted, de Maupassant 
carefully did exactly what each one told him, one after the other, 
and in very many cases the advice of one doctor was directly 
contrary to the advice of the preceding one. He was, for example, 
ordered by one doctor to stuff himself with food, told he could 
hardly eat too much meat, and was advised to drink tea with it. 
The result, of course, was terrible: poor Guy suffered agony with 
indigestion, and I did not add to his happiness by assuring him that 
to my certain knowledge the tannin in the tea turned each chop 
into something like a Wellington boot, leatherising it as it were. 
Then another physician told him to starve himself and to take long 
walks early in the morning before even looking at any kind of food. 

‘ You see in me,’ roared George Meredith to me once in the little 
hairdresser’s shop in the High Street, Dorking, in tones so loud 
that he was heard through the open door across the street and 
startled people on the other side, ‘ the victim of following the mad 
advice of infernal fools of doctors to take exercise before eating. 
It has utterly destroyed me.’ 

Guy de Maupassant’s experience of this taking long walks on 
an empty stomach (‘ Whose ?’ said Sydney Smith, as is duly set 
forth in the Chronicle of Hoary Chestnuts) was no happier than that 
of the bluff poseur of Box Hill. Butit would be both futile and pain- 
ful to continue the list of poor Guy’s doctors, giving an account of 
the different advice they all gave, and to tell how he followed all 
and failed in all—these repeated failures slowly but surely helping 
in the breaking down of the splendid constitution which the Cyprian 
Sea was for ever sapping. 

But there was yet another factor in the acceleration of de 
Maupassant’s physical decay—a small one in itself, no doubt; 
but as one knows, a mere feather may decide the incline of the 
already weighted beam. I do not certainly want to be deemed 
unkind, but I must in all honesty chronicle the fact that I always 
found poor de Maupassant very much worse after any visit from 
Henry James. I knew James very well; knew him first of all 
in Paris when he lived in the Rue de Luxembourg and long before 
he ever came to England; stayed with him for a fortnight at 
Etretat ; knew him in De Vere Gardens; knew him over the 
Reform Club. 
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I never went to Rye, although he often invited me down there. 
I most assuredly have no wish to be considered ungenerous; but 
Ithink his most ardent admirer would not deny that the companion- 
ship of the author of ‘Roderick Hudson’ could hardly be termed 
exhilarating—not Ruinart’s Black Label ; and I feel sure that for 
a highly strung, very clever, very nervous man like de Maupassant 
—as susceptible to external influences as an eolian harp—the 
presence, even if mute, of Henry James—the brow—that special 
massive brow only built in Boston, the lifeless eyes, the solemnity— 
was harmful : and if vocal—the metallic voice from which the native 
twang had been so successfully and mercifully hammered out as 
to have deprived it of all life and resonance, conveying plati- 
tudes heavily garbed to represent profound paradoxes, molluscs 
presented as grasshoppers, very harmful. 

Henry James, like not a few of his fellow-countrymen, had early 
in life swallowed himself; and so, as often happens in such cases, 
he found himself compelled to dedicate the rest of his existence 
not only to the task of digesting what he had swallowed, but to 
hiding from the outer world the ceaseless dyspepsia with which 
he had endowed himself by his autophagism. James never really 
lived ; he had no actual vital experience at all: he had an adequate 
fortune without putting pen to paper (this he told himself), and was 
blessed with an utter absence of passions. Everything he wrote 
was carefully manufactured behind that massive brow. Of course, 
he had no intention to deceive, for he was essentially an honest 
man and a gentleman—but it was the Chicago system all the same ; 
and when he solemnly presented you with a tin—say, labelled 
‘Love ’—and (until experience taught you) you eagerly opened it, 
you found it only contained potted James. And lacking passion 
he naturally lacked humour—every kind of humour, even the sar- 
donic—and what made the complete absence of this endowment 
all the more manifest was his utter inability to recognise its presence 
when by any accident it happened to light upon him for a passing 
moment. Thus, I heard him gravely assure Mr. Charles Dickens, 
at that time Secretary to Sir George Alexander (it was during the 
shortrun of that outrageous rubbish ‘Guy Domville’), that his father, 
the creator of Pickwick, Podsnap, Pecksniff, and other immortals, 
was utterly devoid of all sense of real humour! Incredible, but 
true; and many heard him. 

Now, I have always thought that people who live draped in 
their native town, as it were, should never fly far from their nest ; 
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that, say, the man buttoned up to his neck in Piccadilly runs the 
risk of becoming a bore if he wanders far from Hyde Park Corner. 
De Maupassant had no possible use for James: didn’t like him: 
knew nothing about him. Why James came to him I never could 
understand. It was cruel to plaster a poor quivering Paphian 
Parisian like Guy—a Cyprian Champs Elysées cavalier—with a 
thick layer of undiluted Boston, Beacon Street, and Bunker Hill. 
Emerson is splendid tipple; very, very good; personally I am 
very fond of it—can drink tumblers of it; but it does not mix 
well with Boule de Suif. 

But to resume; it may, of course, be all imagination or mere 
coincidence ; but I most gravely repeat and truly chronicle the 
fact that directly after seeing Henry James Guy de Maupassant 
always became much more ill. 

But speaking of people who carry their town about with them, 
gowned in it as it were, I never knew a more striking example of 
this than Guy himself: he was wrapped up, enveloped in, his 
beloved Paris to the very chin; and moreover was Chauvin to 
the core. He was never tired of impressing on you the fact that 
France (and chiefly, of course, Paris) led the way in everything— 
not only in Art, Fashion, Pleasure, Civilisation, but in Science 
also—in fact in everything—the rest of the world simply imitated, 
followed, or developed. He earnestly assured me—as if I cared !— 
that Lavoisier, not Priestley, was the only discoverer of oxygen: 
Lamarck, not Darwin, the original author of the theory of the descent 
of man—and so on in everything. England, it’s true, produced 
good tailors, Shakespeare, pale ale, fine rowing men (Guy was 
passionately fond of rowing), but not much else—ah, yes—‘ le rosbif’ 
which, as I have already said, some of his innumerable doctors 
were compelling him to swallow by shovelfuls. He would rattle 
on in his silly boyish way for hours—half in earnest and half in 
jest—but invariably assuming the réle of a blasé cynic, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, no more simple-hearted, guileless, ingenuous 
man ever lived. He who would have died of starvation rather than 
take a roasted chestnut not his property, with childlike pomposity 
said to Dumas fils: ‘Croyez moi, mon cher, les quatre points 
cardinaux de l’honnéteté sont bornés par une piéce de cent sous.’ 

About the time I first made the acquaintance of de Maupassant 
it was a silly custom much in vogue in Paris to talk and write thieves’ 
argot (oddly enough the two greatest adepts in it I ever knew were 
not Frenchmen but both fellow-countrymen of mine—the Duke 
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of Edinburgh and Sackville West, afterwards Lord Sackville, and 
at that time at our Embassy with Lord Lyons), and I shall never 
forget one morning when I came to breakfast with Guy and found 
him still writing, and he turned round to me and said with a good- 
natured grin on his handsome face, ‘ Ah, dites donc vous tout de 
méme: vous n’allez pas faire travailler la claquette n’est ce pas ? 
C'est pas le moment et j’ai pas envie de vous écouter jaspiner ! ’ 

That was all right, but I scored ageinst him later on when he 
wanted me to stay with him after breakfast and I insisted on going 
to the races (it was a Sunday, and I had a horse running) and said, 
dropping into the Quartier Mouffetard snarl as he had done: 
‘(a vous étonne? (a se voit 4 votre fiole! Allons! faites pas 
de chichis et causons en aminches, en camaros.’ Very silly, very 
idiotic even ; but amusing enough in these days. 

I remember seeing a letter from the late King Edward, dated 
about that time, to a very beautiful and very grande dame, which 
ended, ‘ Adieu, ma vieille bique. Je te serre la pince.’ Hardly a 
document to be preserved in the National Archives, but still very 
significant of the delightful personality of the writer. 

But speaking of King Edward reminds me that de Maupassant 
had one rare and very delightful gift in common with His Majesty 
—a faculty for saying nice and most pleasing things to you without, 
of course, the least taint of flattery: not the ‘ Melliti verborum 
globuli’ of Petronius, but an almost magical way of warming you 
with words—a gift now, I think, only possessed (at least so far as 
I know) by the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 

But speaking of grandees and thieves reminds me of a curious ex- 
perience I had with Guy de Maupassant. One of the most charming 
members of that altogether delightful family of Rothschild then in 
Paris, and one of the most intimately known to me, was Baron 
Adolphe. He was not friendly with the others, his cousins—the 
cause of the coldness was absolutely puerile—and he used often 
to say to me with a smile, ‘ Well, and what wicked thing has 
Gustave or Alphonse been saying about me?’ Both his daughters 
married Christians—one the Prince de Wagram and the other the 
Due de Grammont—and his palace in the Rue Monceau was almost 
more stuffed with priceless works of art than that of either Baron 
Alphonse in Talleyrand’s old house in the Rue St. Florentin, 
or that of Baron Gustave in the Avenue Matignon. Well, one day 
he was robbed, and a few weeks later, meeting him in the Champs 
Elysées, he told me of a wonderful private detective he had employed, 
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and how cleverly the stolen property had been recovered : ‘ Stroebl,’ 
said the Baron laughing— that was the detective’s name—‘ is like 
a character out of Balzac. Your friend de Maupassant ought to 
know him.’ 

I told Guy, and of course he was delighted: and as we had 
already arranged to pass a night among the thieves—an odd 
pastime much in vogue just then—(Sackville West went several 
times, as did Paul Demidoff and many others) and as we thought 
we might get a few useful hints for our projected trip from the 
jin limier so highly recommended by Baron Adolphe, we went after 
him without delay. He lived far away—in the Rue de la Cerisaie, 
a street in the Bastille quarter at the top of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine—and while we were looking for a sapin to take us there, de 
Maupassant, who was standing in the middle of the street in one of 
his dreamy fits, was nearly knocked down by a wild-looking woman 
on a bicycle tearing along at breakneck speed. 

‘One of the foolish virgins, doubtless after more oil,’ was all 
he said as I brushed the dirt from his shoulders. 

We had decided that his name should not be mentioned, so when 
we got to the man’s house (a very old but commodious one which 
had evidently in former days been the residence of some family 
of social importance) and directed by the concierge had crossed 
an old-fashioned courtyard ornamented with a waterless fountain 
and mounting two flights of stairs, rung at the door to the left, I 
simply sent in my card, adding that I was recommended by M. le 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild and was accompanied by a friend. 
We were received at once by the sleuth hound, a small, pale, 
delicate-looking man of about sixty, evidently a Jew, wearing 4 
closely cut pepper-and-salt-coloured beard. 

I introduced Guy as M. Bel Ami, a provincial journalist anxious 
to see Paris, and Herr Stroebl (for I could see at a glance he was 3 
German, in fact I think the Baron had told me so) brought us into 


his inner sanctum, which at the first glance looked more like a work- . 


shop than a place for meditation ; pieces of paper, wood-shavings, 
tinsel, pasteboard, and other rubbish lying about the floor in all 
directions, while the presence of a glue pot on the table, a lathe in 
the window, and carpenters’ tools on the sofa seemed to indicate 
the little room had lately been the theatre of active manual if not 
of profound intellectual labour. 

The man explained, with an apologetic smile, as he handed us 
chairs, and after having called out ‘Less noise, my darlings!’ 
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to children chattering in the next room. ‘ As business is rather 
slack just now I’ve been amusing myself making Christmas toys 
for my children.’ 

‘Have you many ?’ 

‘No, only eight!’ he said gravely and regretfully. 

‘You seem fond of children,’ said Guy, who, like myself, was 
passionately fond of them. 

‘I am, Monsieur, and very naturally so when you consider 
my profession.’ 

_ De Maupassant looked surprised. ‘ How, why ?’ 

‘Did Monsieur ever see La Jolie Parfumeuse? Théo was 
charming in it!’ 

Guy nodded. 

‘Then Monsieur must remember how the most obnoxious and 
unpleasant smell became delightful to the man tired of the never 
ending recurrence of sweet perfumes, and how he actually smelt 
with rapturous delight the muzzle of a pistol that had just been 
fired ? ’ 

‘I remember,’ said Guy laughing. 

‘Well, Monsieur, my profession has led me during the last 
forty years—for I began as a detective in Vienna when I was 
only fourteen—into almost every centre and hotbed of vice and 
crime in Europe, and the effect of having inhaled such a nauseating 
atmosphere for so long is to try to make me peculiarly susceptible 
to the charms of innocence and childhood.’ 

‘I understand,’ said de Maupassant, ‘ it’s like a simple piece of 
beef and glass of water to a man surfeited with truffles and 
Yquem.” 

‘Parfaitement. Now in what way can I be of service to you 
gentlemen ? ’” 

I explained that we wanted to pay a visit to the underworld, 
a8 80 many people were doing just then. 

* Nothing easier,’ said the man. 

“When ?’ 

‘You must have notice before, I suppose,’ said Guy. 

‘Not at all; to-night if you like.’ 

We happened to be both disengaged, so that was all right. 

‘I’m engaged myself, unfortunately,’ explained the man, ‘but 
lll send you a guide you can rely on. Only you two gentlemen, 
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‘That will be three in all; quite a large enough party if you 
want to avoid arousing suspicion and putting those fellows on 
their guard. You want to see them in their natural state, I suppose, 
and converse with them familiarly ? ’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘Then three is quite enough. Pray follow my advice. Put on 
shabby clothes and soil your hands and face; take no weapons 
with you, but fill your pockets with loose change and cigarettes. 
You must hob-nob with them; treat them as equals; for the 
clever ones (who, of course, are the only ones worth knowing) 
are very proud. They'll take you for detectives at first and be 
reticent, although they won’t know by sight the man I shall send 
with you. But be very nice to them; give them plenty to drink; 
and by degrees they'll get to have a better opinion of you and take 
one of you for perhaps an English pickpocket en vacances ; or perhaps 
even for a forger or bank robber.’ 

De Maupassant was delighted. 

‘You don’t mind, I suppose,’ continued the man, ‘telling a 
few harmless fibs just for the sake of increasing the fun, do you ?’ 

We shook our heads. 

‘Then when you’ve got them drunk you might whisper some 
criminal confidences in their ears—recall some imaginary exploits 
of your own; confidence will beget confidence and you will hear 
some amusing stories ! ’ 

What a splendid idea! The man was a positive genius. 

‘Then there’s another thing,’ continued Stroebl, ‘ but it’s only 
a trivial matter, a momentary inconvenience. They may want to 
kiss you.’ 

This was startling, but Maupassant was equal to it. ‘ Well, 
he said, ‘ why not ? Some of the women are pretty, I suppose ?’ 

The man smiled. ‘Some,’ he said, ‘ but I’m not speaking of 
the women only.’ 

‘Good Lord,’ I exclaimed, horror-stricken. 

* You don’t mean to say the men will want to kiss us ?’ 

‘ More than likely they will,’ replied Stroebl calmly, ‘ when drunk 
and friendly. It means nothing, you know.’ 

Then I remembered my argot, ‘ Just en aminches en cameros, 
I said. 5 
The man looked surprised but merely replied, ‘ Parfaitement.’ 

And so it was arranged. Our guide, dressed as a working-man, 
was to meet us at midnight on the steps of St. Eustache. 

‘His name is Aristide. He will be dressed as a working-man, 
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but he will find you. You needn’t try to discover him, or look 
about, or speak to anyone. On the stroke of midnight he'll be 
there: and it’s not far from the Quartier Mouffetard where you'll 
be going. Give my man five louis when you’ve done with him. 
That will be quite enough. But above all things, if you want to 
be amused, be pleasant and familiar with everybody. Be generous 
with your drinks and cigarettes, for they'll naturally fight shy of 
you at first and until you’ve got them drunk; and they’re all 
great cigarette smokers.’ 

_ ‘How much money ought we to take with us ? ’ I asked. 





























nd be ‘ Fifty francs each is quite enough, but all in the smallest change. 
| send Buy your cigarettes beforehand and take them with you. They 
Tink ; won’t any of them ask you for money, and the drinks are all cheap. 
take Some of them will want to stand you drinks, and of course you 
rhaps mustn’t refuse.’ 

‘ C’est entendu.’ 

That evening Guy and I dined alone together in a Cabinet par- 
ng a ticulier at Magny’s in the Rue Contrescarpe; then hid ourselves 
_m at the back of an avant scéne at the Odéon, where we yawned 

through a dreary drama in verse by Porto Riche. 
some When we got back to de Maupassant’s apartment we found 
loits the trusty Frangois had already made some preparation for our 
hear midnight toilet by destroying and tearing two of his master’s shirts 

which, however, Guy finding far too clean, kicked about the floor 

for a few minutes and then finally rubbed them in the fireplace. 
only In a few minutes we had undressed and dressed, de Maupassant 
t to undertaking to see that our coiffures should be in keeping with the 
| rest, a promise which he kept by messing his hair and mine about 
ell,’ until we looked as if a brush had never been within our reach. 
af? Then de Maupassant declared we must wash our hands and faces 
; of in the gutter; I protested, but as he insisted we did so—covered 





our faces and hands with mud. 

‘C'est parfait,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Now, en avant, marchons! ’ 

So off we tramped on foot to St. Eustache, for we didn’t care 
to risk taking a cab or even going in an omnibus in our filthy 
condition. 

We were punctual and so was the man—a good-natured looking 
young fellow dressed as a working-man, in a black calico blouse 
and the traditional casquette d trois ponts. He seemed to recognise 











i, us as if by instinct through all our mud and rags, and approaching 
us said in a low tone a thing so incredibly absurd that it was a 
D, miracle I and my friend did not burst out laughing. 
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‘ Vous étes les amis de M. le Baron de Rothschild ? ’ 

Could anything more divinely ludicrous be conceived than the 
name of a Rothschild being used as an open sesame to the under- 
world of Paris? The man was what I may call a ‘ bon zig,’ and in 
a few minutes we were all three excellent friends, and the plan of 
campaign was decided on : I was to be called Jack and be a London 
pickpocket over in Paris to see if there was anything in my line 
of business to be done, and de Maupassant was to be a clerk from 
a bank in the Midi who had made mistakes in accounts to his own 
advantage and so came to Paris and disguised himself as a rough 
to avoid detection. At the man’s suggestion I gave him five 
francs in coppers that he might begin treating the mixed company 
we were about to meet, and then we started to walk in the direction 
of the Halles Centrales. 

‘T'll initiate you by degrees,’ explained the man. ‘ If I took 
you at once to some of the places we shall eventually visit before 
daylight, it might upset you. I’m about the best person Mr. Stroebl 
could have chosen to take you round, for I know all the roughs 
in Paris and they don’t know what I am—can’t make out. But I 
know they all like me as I am always chummy with them, and when 
they get excited by drink they treat me quite en camarade, and as 
one of themselves. The last gentleman I took round in this way 
was a Russian Grand Duke, and he became such a favourite with 
the thieves that they got him drunk in two hours, and I had to carry 
him to a cab in my arms. You must take care not to drink too 
much of the horrible stuff that will be offered toyou. Never refuse 
it, of course, but only make a pretence of drinking it and pass it 
on to me or anyone else. I’m used to it, and it never goes to my 
head ; but two glasses of it would drive either of you two gentle- 
men mad.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, a little of everything, but everything of the worst, of 
course—beer, petit bleu, brandy, absinthe, but especially what they 
call camphre—not of course the camphor you get at the chemist. 
This mixture they call camphre is made, I think, with vitriol, 
but whatever it’s made of it’s terrible stuff.’ 

* Oh, I know all about camphre,’ said de Maupassant. ‘ It isn’t 
very nice. But I don’t see what we can drink, and if we don't 
drink with them, how can we get to be chummy? I count on 
making a bosom pal of every ruffian in Paris to-night.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the man, ‘there is one thing, and one only, you can 
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drink, no matter how low and horrible the place may be: that’s 
kirsch.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ assented Guy, ‘ kirsch is always good and safe.’ 

It struck a quarter to one. ‘ We're early,’ said our guide, 
‘but it can’t be helped. We’ve so much to do that if we didn’t 
begin now we should never get through it all to-night.’ 

But of this night with the voyous of Paris I very briefly made 
mention in print very many years ago (without, at his special 
request, mentioning the name of my companion, who always in- 
tended making use of this strange experience in a novel), so I 
will now only note that we began at a cellar called Sausserousse’s 
under the Central Markets, where we picked up a rough named 
Marcel Rousselot, who was just out of prison for having attempted 
to kill his bonne amie, and whose astonishing resemblance— 
positively wonderful—to that very handsome old friend of mine, 
Horace Farquhar (at the time when he was keeping house with his 
chum Macduff in the house, formerly occupied by Louis Napoleon, 
facing the side of Devonshire House), I shall never forget: we took 
him with us on our travels for a time, but when at length he got 
hopelessly drunk we had to leave him, I saying ‘Good-bye, Horace’ 
to the handsome sleeping ruffian; to the ‘ Vieux Chéne,’ where, to 
the delight of de Maupassant, a young hunchback and burglar 
recited in @ piping nasal tone, but with such pathos—possibly the 
result of camphre—that the tears streamed down his cheeks : 


‘ J’ai une fleur dans l’Ame que rien ne peut flétrir ;’ 


looked in ‘chez Emile,’ where we joined in an uproarious chorus 
of which I only remember one patriotic line : 


‘Vous vous plaignez, Frangais : vous avez tort!’ 


called in at the ‘ Bibine,’ where we seated ourselves with the 
others on a long wooden bench before an inclined trough into 
which hot pieces of meat (which smelt as if they had been picked 
up from the gutter and boiled) were thrown; everyone plunging 
at a morsel as it floated by in its vile gravy with a knife and fork 
attached to a chain; proceeded to the ‘Marchand de Sommeil’s’— 
the ‘Sleep Merchant’s,’ as the Paris outcasts poetically term those 
awful dens (the equivalent to our ‘doss-houses’), where for one 
sou one can sit on a bench and sleep, leaning forward and resting 
one’s head and arms on a rope drawn across the room; paid a 
visit to the Pére Lunette’s (perhaps the most awful place in those 
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days in Paris, the favourite resort of Lacenaire, the famous assassin, 
and the rendezvous of the deepest dyed criminals of the capital), 
where the terrible old one-eyed serving woman showed her mutilated 
back for two sous to the lovers of the horrible; where every night 
—or rather early in the morning—in the inner drinking-room 
behind the innocent-looking front parlour of an ordinary low wine 
shop, men and women by the score might be found half dressed, 
huddled together, crazy with alcohol and vitriol: and drinking 
camphre, which was squirted out into a glass from a syringe on 
which was marked the scale of prices—one sou, two sous, and s0 
forth—so that if too much had been given the surplus could be 
drawn back into the tube; and from there drifted on, if possible 
getting lower and lower, ‘far into the Country of Sorrow,’ and, I 
fear, a long way past the ‘ Fountain of Tears.’ 

De Maupassant was very greatly impressed—and indeed who 
could fail to be ?—by the terrible things we saw. We pretended to 
be gay and light-hearted—he the joyous bank thief, and I the merry 
pickpocket; and Iam certain we acted our parts better than anyone 
we had seen on the stage at the Odéonthatnight. But it was awful, 
unspeakably awful; one’s heart went out to them—fellow human 
beings—all the more the more callous and cruel they were, or 
seemed to be; and that night, or rather early morning, when de 
Maupassant said good-night to me—I slept at his place, for I could 
not get washed and dressed and back to the Hotel Westminster, 
where I was staying, at that hour—he said, his handsome eyes 
weighted with great sorrow: ‘Do you know I can’t help feeling 
that I am in some way, and you too, of course—we happy people, 
I mean—responsible for all the misery of those dear people.’ 

It was like what—almost indeed the very words—I had heard 
the great Lord Shaftesbury say not many months before in London. 
Dear de Maupassant : he called himself one of the happy people— 
‘gens heureux’! How those words came back to me, like a sneer 
from Mephistopheles, when I heard not so very much later of that 
awful final journey of my friend to the terror-haunted house in 
Passy. 

Siam. 
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THE ‘SCORPION BENA.’ 


In the article on scorpions in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ there 
will be found the following statement: ‘Scorpions are very easily 
rendered innocuous by scraping off the sharp point of the sting ; 
and specimens which are handled with impunity by Arabs and 
Dervishes to impress the uninitiated with their superhuman attri- 


butes, have generally been treated in this way. At the same time 


it has been shown that insensibility to the pain of the sting and 
immunity to the ill effects can be acquired by anyone who has the 
courage to permit himself to be stung repeatedly.’ 

The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ is an authoritative work, and 
the innumerable articles comprising it have been compiled by 
experts on each particular subject, and one is justified in assuming 
that information contained therein has been tested and proved to 
be true. 

It is all the more surprising to find that no effort has yet been 
made by scientists to discover how it was that certain inhabitants 
of Northern Africa could handle scorpions with impunity, and that, 
for lack of investigation, a very simple method whereby immunity 
to the scorpion’s sting and any resulting ill effects can be painlessly 
acquired, has been dismissed as a mere trick. And the method 
undoubtedly used by the Arabs not only gives immunity to the pain 
of either scorpion stings or the bites of centipedes, but also has the 
effect that neither scorpions nor centipedes will sting or bite a 
person who has acquired the immunity, unless teased into doing so. 

In the year 1912, I was prospecting and taking up alluvial tin 
areas on the Bauchi Plateau of Northern Nigeria. When building 
@ corner beacon on one of these areas the men had to carry stones 
from some distance, and one of the men, noticing a large black 
scorpion curled up in a hollow of the stone, dropped the stone and 
was going to kill the scorpion. He was stopped by another of the 
labourers, who astonished me by picking up the scorpion and 
letting it run about his arm and naked body, and then closed his 
arm on it when the scorpion was under his armpit; it made no 
effort to sting him, and he told me that no scorpion would, or could, 
harm him, as he had ‘ju-ju’ against them. He then carried it 
away to the edge of the long grass, where he put it down and would 
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not allow the men to kill it. My headman volunteered the some- 
what unconvincing explanation that this man was a seventh son 
of a seventh son, and that all such were immune to scorpions. 

During wide travels in many tropical countries this was the only 
time I had seen a scorpion handled, until I had spent some time up 
the Mazaruni River diamond mining in the forests of British Guiana. 

There, large, black scorpions up to five or six inches in length 
are exceedingly common; they are much feared by the ‘ pork- 
knockers’ (the local term for the black miners), as they are exceed- 
ingly venomous and their sting has occasionally resulted in death. 
During the rainy seasons in particular there is the constant risk of 
being stung by scorpions which take shelter in the tents during the 
nights. 

The effects resulting from their sting have been described to 
me by several ‘ pork-knockers ’ who had undergone the unpleasant 
experience, and their descriptions were corroborated by an Alaskan 
gold miner whom I met in the Mazaruni forests. After thirty years’ 
mining in the Klondyke, he had decided to try diamond mining in 
British Guiana. He had been stung once in the hand, and told me 
that his hand swelled to a large size and became nearly black in 
colour, his arm as far as the shoulder assumed a yellowish-black 
colour, and the glands under his arms swelled ; high fever accom- 
panied by great weakness came on, and the pain, which he described 
as intense, lasted for thirty hours without becoming less. 

It was not till my second expedition into the interior that 
I heard of the ‘Scorpion Bena,’ or ‘Scorpion Cut’ as it is more 
commonly called by the British Guiana negroes. A large, black 
scorpion was found in the camp, and one of the men, an old diamond 
and gold digger, picked it up and let it run about on his hand and 
arm. He told me that many years before he had got this ‘ cut’ 
from the Indians in the forest, as a result of which scorpions and 
centipedes would never sting or bite him unless he teased them into 
doing so, and that if they did it would not hurt him or have any 
ill effects. As I was very anxious to get a similar immunity, | 
questioned him further and found that he could give me the ‘ cut.’ 
He had let the scorpion go, as he explained that once a man was 
given the ‘scorpion cut’ he must never kill another scorpion, but 
as soon as another scorpion was caught, he got one of the men to 
kill it, in order to give me the ‘ cut.’ 

The operation, which may be called vaccination, was simple and 
painless ; he broke off the sting and the last joint or articulation of 
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the tail, and with the sting he scratched my wrist on the inside, 
criss-cross, till blood came, after which he squeezed out the whitey- 
grey matter from the joint of the tail on to the scratches, rubbed it 
in and left it to dry. The place where I had received the ‘ cut’ 
swelled slightly, but there was no pain nor any feeling of discomfort. 

Within a day or two he caught a scorpion at the diamond pit 
and, bringing it to me, told me to take it from his hand, and this I 
did, with feelings which can only be described as those of extreme 
anxiety ; it crawled about my hand and arm, filling me with fear 
lest it should sting, but it made no effort to do so. After this I 


handled every scorpion I saw, and soon lost the fear I had hitherto 


had for them, and, finding them quite harmless, the repulsion with 
which they filled me also died away. I have picked up and handled 
many dozens of these venomous creatures, but have never yet been 
stung. One evening the men brought back to camp a large one in 
a tin, and whenever the lid was raised it made a darting jump in its 
effort to sting ; it was shaken out on to the palm of my hand, where 
it fell on its back, and after struggling for a second or two levered 
itself over with its tail and then crawled quietly up my arm without 
making any effort to sting. 

On another occasion I picked up a large mother scorpion who 
had three or four baby scorpions on her back; as they crawled 
about she kept waving her tail from side to side so as to keep them 
from crawling off her back, but she did not strike or try to sting me. 
Frequently I carried scorpions from places where I caught them back 
to camp in the closed palm of my hand, where they usually curled up 
quietly, but sometimes they would struggle and force their way out 
between my thumb and first finger, without however trying to sting. 

Miss Gwen Richardson, an Australian lady of remarkable courage 
and nerve, who took her own diamond-mining expedition to a 
remote part of the Mazaruni River, twenty-seven days’ journey from 
the nearest outpost of civilisation, which entailed getting up sixty- 
eight rapids, many of them very dangerous, also got the scorpion 
‘cut ’ during the six months she spent mining in the forests. 

Handling a scorpion for the first time after getting the ‘ cut’ is 
very much an act of faith, and before letting it come on to her hand 
she was naturally rather nervous, and kept touching it with her 
finger and drawing it away ; this annoyed the scorpion, which finally 
stung her on the finger, but she told me that she felt no pain, but 
merely as if she had been painlessly pricked by a needle. 

I have seen her handling many large scorpions and carrying them 
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in the closed palm of her hand—a thing which probably no other 
white woman in the world has done. 

When in New York on her way back to England, Miss Richardson 
met Professor Beebe, the famous American scientist, who frequently 
spends months at Katabo Point at the junction of the Mazaruni and 
Cuyuni Rivers, where there is an American research station of 
which he is director. 

Professor Beebe is primarily an ornithologist and the leading 
authority on the ‘ hoatzin,’ the strangest of all birds, and the last 
surviving link with the Pterodactyl of the Mesozoic Age, which, 
despite its scientific interest, is not appreciated by the negroes, to 
whom it is known as ‘ stinking Annie’ on account of its unpleasant 
scent. 

Miss Richardson discussed the scorpion ‘ bena’ with Professor 
Beebe, but found that he entirely disbelieved that it was efficacious. 
He said he had often heard of it and had thoroughly inquired into 
it, and had proved it to be nothing more than superstition. He 
explained to Miss Richardson that she had not been stung as 
scorpions were very averse to stinging, but when told she had been 
stung without feeling any pain or ill effects he attributed this to a 
habit of scorpions to strike without injecting poison. It would be 
interesting to know on what evidence Professor Beebe has arrived 
at his conclusions as to the habits of scorpions. 

On receiving a letter from Miss Richardson telling me that she 
was regarded as telling mere travellers’ yarns when she talked about 
the scorpion ‘cut,’ I started collecting scorpions so as to bring 
them down river alive and send them alive to New York, which 
would have enabled Professor Beebe to demonstrate his own 
belief in the reluctance of scorpions to sting, and would also have 
made it possible for Miss Richardson to prove that, whether they 
stung or not, they were powerless to hurt her, and that she could 
handle them with complete immunity; but scorpions are very 
cannibalistic, and I found that they ate each other up, and none 
of the survivors lived for more than a few days after reaching 
Georgetown. 

It is perhaps not surprising that people who have not lived in 
the forests regard these ‘ benas’ or ‘ cuts’ as mere superstitions. 
Though the ‘ pork-knockers’ who penetrate up these rivers in 
search of gold and diamonds all know of the ‘ benas,’ I found that 
far the larger majority had not got them ; some of the negroes and 
coloured men I spoke to about it seemed to be deterred by a kind 
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of superstitious fear, others were afraid that getting the ‘cut’ 
would cause them acute pain. 

Few white men have travelled in the interior, and most of them 
have dismissed the ‘ bena’ as a superstition not worth inquiring 
into. A distinguished Government official who had spent over 
thirty years in British Guiana and who had travelled in the interior 
was as sceptical as everyone else till I was able to prove the efficacy 
of the ‘cut’ with some live scorpions I brought down after one 
expedition. 

Why these ‘ cuts’ should have the effect of giving this complete 
immunity is beyond my knowledge to explain, but it would appear 
to open up an interesting line of research as to immunising against 
poison; it may be that the vaccination with the tail-marrow 
imparts a faint scent detectable by scorpions and centipedes. 
According to negroes who have received the ‘ cut,’ its efficacy lasts 
for life. On one expedition I had a man with me who had been 
given the ‘ cut’ more than ten years previously but had not handled 
ascorpion since. He picked up a large one he saw near the diamond 
pit to bring to me, and though it stung him he felt no pain. 

Many of the Indians have not got this ‘ cut,’ and these will not 
touch scorpions but kill any they see. Since arriving back from 
two years’ mining in the British Guiana forests I have discussed 
these ‘ benas ’ with Mr. Bushby, the Curator of the Insect House at 
the Zoological Gardens ; he told me that he had often heard of the 
scorpion ‘ cut,’ and had regarded it merely as a traveller’s tale, but 
if some live scorpions arrive he is inclined to test it. 

Some other scientists are not too amenable to common sense, 
but reliance on dogmatic denials of fact is not a sound attitude for 
scientists to adopt. The charge of narrow-mindedness and aversion 
to new ideas has occasionally been brought against the followers of 
science, and it is a somewhat unfavourable commentary on their 
open-mindedness that the one piece of useful knowledge about 
scorpions that is of the slightest practical value to human beings, 
whereby explorers and others living in the tropics could be 
safeguarded from the danger and pain resulting from their 
stings, should have been brushed aside without inquiry as an idle 
superstition. 


Maurice B. Buake. 





THE BLUE WAVES OF TORY. 


BY DONN BYRNE. 


‘ By the blue waves of Tory Id like to-night to be ; 
By the red fires of Tory, hearing some ould histhory— 
But the crooning pipes of Tory I'll never hear no more, 
For I’m on the main ocean bound for Baltimore ! ’ 
From O’Donnell’s Lament 
(an Irish country song). 


‘WELL,’ said my Uncle Valentine, and he pulled at his immense 
red beard with his immense brown paw, ‘if you don’t like the boat, 
you know what you can do.’ 

‘ What, sir?’ 

‘ There’s Tory Island half-a-mile to windward. It’scalm. I'll 
send you ashore, and from there you can go home to your horse- 
racing and card-playing, and arguing as to whether Ireland is free 
or worse than before.’ 

‘I don’t like the boat, Uncle Valentine,’ I said. ‘She is nota 
boat. Sheisacanal barge with badly set sails. Your crew are not 
sailors—they are charwomen. Your cook is not a cook—he is a 
crossing-sweeper. And as to your own navigation and seamanship, 
dear Uncle Valentine——’ 

‘ Lower away aft!’ he roared. 

‘Ah, Ronnie,’ he said sadly as we pulled away, ‘I must tell your 
mother about this.’ 

‘ And shall I tell Aunt Rosemary the funny story about you and 
the barmaid in Oban ?’ 

‘ You devil’s pup!’ 

The two charwomen left me and my duffle bag at a soft stretch 
of sea meadow near the inn which is called the King of Spain. I 
distributed largesse among them, which is Gaelic for giving them 
fifty cents each, and I wished them a quick sweet trip to the hottest 
port known to sailor men. 

‘ And begging your pardon, Mr. Ronnie, the same to you, and 
many of them! ’ 

The King of Spain is a pleasant inn. There is one big room 
lit by oil lamps, soft purple shadows, and a fire of red turf ; a small 
bar in the corner ; fine sea sand on the floor. . . . By the fire were 
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five or six islanders in grey frieze trousers and white flannel coats, 
listening to the inevitable Tory Island story-teller. The owner was 
leaning against his bar. 

* Man of the house,’ I asked, ‘ is there a bed and food for me here 
this night ? ’ 

‘ There is no bed, please your Honour, in this house, barring the 
one the woman of the house and myself do be using. And the 
woman of the house is a sick woman, so that it would be a great 
hardship to put her out. So if your Honour can do with three bags 
of fresh heather, a turf fire, and a packetful of candlese——’ 

‘My Honour can,’ said I; ‘ and for eating ? ’ 

‘A steak from a salmon poached in Ireland last night, to-day’s 
eggs from the hen, soda farls, grand Indian tea, and ’—he waved an 
episcopal hand over the bar—‘and whatever you want from the shelf.’ 

‘ And how soon ?’ 

‘Tl get it now myself immediately. Will your Honour drink 
whisky now,’ he asked, ‘ or after ? ’ 

‘ After,’ I said, and I moved toward the fire where the islanders 
and the story-teller were—red of turf, and yellow and green of the 
salt in the sea timber—fragrance of the turf and clear clean fragrance 
of the sea. The islanders and the story-teller rose courteously and 
named themselves. 

‘This gentleman,’ an islander explained, ‘is a poet and story- 
teller of Connemara, and he is telling us a story of Dan Hoyser, the 
great Irish poet, and how he met Venus in the mountains of High 
Germany.’ 

I puzzled for an instant. Dan Hoyser and Venus! Wasn’t 
there an opera about it? and hadn’t someone tried to entice me 
thither the evening of a big ring-fight, and been most severely 
tebuked ? But Dan Hoyser was a German bird, not Irish, surely ? 

“If it is not agreeable to you ’—the old story-teller saw the 
puzzled look on my face—' we will talk about other things: about 
the weather that is in it, and about the crops, and about the news 
from Ireland and from foreign parts; but if it is agreeable to you, I 
will go on with the story, now that I have begun.’ There was some- 
thing very pathetic about the shy eyes and the myriad wrinkles of 
the travelling poet. 

: “It would be very agreeable to me,’ I bowed, and they sat 
own. 

“Now the fuss they made over Dan Hoyser at the Court of 
England was nothing to the fuss they made over him at the Court 
of the King of France. The English women were great fair-haired 
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women with a shy way to them, and they would try to hide their 
love for him, but he would see it in their eyes. But did the women 
of France hide it? They did not. There were all kinds of women 
there, brown merry women with a languor in their eyes, dark women 
with dark eyes and white slim hands, and small fair women, 
delicate as flowers. And when he made a poem and chanted it 
while the apprentice boy played the harp, it was ‘‘ Dan Hoyser, Dan 
Hoyser!” they cried. “Oh God! I die!” And they unwound all 
the fragrance of their hair, and their eyes were moist with the tears 
of love and their lips were moist for kissing. So that the fighting 
men of the King’s Court grew jealous, and said, “It is a great 
shame to waste all this on a poet.” But Dan Hoyser was an Irish 
poet, and the sword he carried was longer and heavier and sharper 
than most of the fighting men’s. And there was a look in his eye 
that said, “ Ah, well, if you want it you'll get it, but what about 
your poor old mother when you're gone?” So that the fighting 
men were very polite to Dan Hoyser. 

‘But after a while he got tired of it all, and he said to himself, 
‘« It’s a queer thing,” said he, “ but when I withdrew to the mountains 
of Kerry to write my great poems, I could think of nothing but 
women, their sweet hidden ears, their shy feet, and how their eyes 
would grow deep as they looked into the fire in the evenings. And 
my heart used to beat in my breast like a wild bird’s in a fowler’s 
net. And now for a year I’ve had nothing but women, and I’m 
sick of them.” 

‘«« Where is the great itch was on me a year ago? The wandering 
eye and the wandering foot and the adventurous mind? A little 
more of this,” he said, “and my body will be getting fat, and my 
face satisfied-looking, and there’ll be a rust on my sword,” he said, 
“and the roar and fire of my verse will become a cat’s purring. 
What life is this for me,” he shouts at himself, “‘ taking presents from 
kings and love from a pack of women?” and he rings for the 
apprentice boy. 

‘«* Put new strings on the harp, and a new edge on my sword,” he 
says, “bring quills and parchment and crush out some more ink. 
And get ready the horses. We're off.” 

««* And where are we off to, your Eminence ?”’ said the apprentice. 

““ We're going to climb the highest Alp,” said Dan Hoyser, “and 
find a monastery somewhere with quiet monks, and there we'll stay 
the rest of our lives,” he says, “ singing songs about the glory of God, 
and the clean joy of Paradise, and against the lure of women and 


the pomposity of kings.” 
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‘*Good enough ! ” said the apprentice boy, and he thought to 
himself, ‘‘ In alittle while Dan ‘ll get tired of that and we'll be off to 
the wars, setting the soldier men fighting-mad with the power of 
verse. Oh, ’tis a great life the life of an apprentice poet.” And he 
gets ready the gear, and brings around the horses, and the women 
begin to wail. 

‘“ Ah, Dan, Dan Hoyser! Why are you leaving us? Why do 
you go?” 

‘«‘ Well,” he said from the back of his horse, ‘‘ there’s no lie I could 
think up would satisfy ye, so I’ll tell you the truth. I’m sick of you. 
I'm sick of women. I can’t bear the look of youeven. I’m sick of 
your languorous eyes. I’m sick of your red mouths and your pale 
hands.” 

‘ And then one of them, that Dan had recently a great love for, 
came forward ; ‘Dan, look at me,” she pleaded—“ how can you leave 
my hazel eyes, my eyebrows like the young moon?” Andshesprang 
on the mounting-block and laid her hand on his cheek. And rein- 
ing the horse away from her, he turned and said a great poem : 


‘A bhean lan do stuaim, 
Connig uaim do lamh——’ 
‘O Woman of the evil wiles, 
Keep your velvet hand from me——’ 


‘But that,’ said one of the islanders, ‘is not a poem of Dan 
Hoyser’s. That is a poem of the Reverend Doctor Sharoon 
Keating’s.’ 

“It is not a poem of the Reverend Doctor Sharoon Keating’s. 
It is a poem of Dan Hoyser’s. What in God’s name! ’ asked the 
story-teller impatiently, ‘ would Doctor Geoffrey Keating, a clergy- 
man and an historian, know about the wiles of women and their 
velvet hands ? ’ 

‘That,’ pondered the islander, ‘is very true, and now I know it 
could not be a poem of Sharoon Keating’s, and I am very sorry to 
have interrupted you. I have no manners at all.’ 

“It is nothing,’ waved the old man magnanimously. 

‘So Dan Hoyser left them, and went on his way, and in every 
town before him was welcome and jubilee, for the great Irish poet 
was in it, who spoke so highly of women, but there was disappoint- 
ment on everyone, for all Dan Hoyser would write now were hymns, 
and what they wanted were songs about women. “Let me tell you 
something,” says Dan Hoyser. ‘‘ When you’relistening to my hymns 
you're listening to the finest in the world, better even than the 
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psalms of David that you do be singing on Sundays. Give ear now.” 
And they gave ear, and they agreed that they were better than the 
psalms of David, but they were disappointed all the same. 

‘ And never a word did he speak to a woman, barring a poor, ugly 
wee girl he met by the Rhine, and her tending a flock of geese on a 
desolate common. Barefoot she was, with thinnish, colourless hair, 
and washed-out blue eyes. 

‘« Horseman,” she said, “did you hear a word on the way of great 
Dan Hoyser ? ” 

‘<* What about Dan Hoyser ? ” says he. 

« « "Tis how I heard that Dan Hoyser, the great Irish poet, was on 
his way to become a monk in the Alps,” she said. ‘“ And a queer 
thought came to me, and me minding the geese, and keeping the 
ganders from fighting. I'll never get a man,” she says; “ I’m that 
poor and I’m that ugly, and not strong itself, but only good for 
minding the geese. I'll ask Dan Hoyser to kiss me, and I'll 
be the last woman he kissed before he entered the silent monks. 
And that'll be a queer fragrant flowering thought to me, and I in 
my poor, ugly old age. I'll never tell it to anyone, for none would 
believe me, but keep it to myself, or at most tell it to the trees and 
they whispering with the winds of summer.” 

‘ And Dan Hoyser slung his leg over his horse’s head. 

‘« Come here, my little girl,” said he. 

‘ And she noticed then the apprentice boy behind him with the 
harp slung on his back. Andshe understood. And a faintness took 
her so she nearly fell. 

‘« Oh, my lord ! ” she whispered. 

‘ And Dan Hoyser put his arm about her, and kissed her fair on 
the mouth. And he took from his hand a diamond ring and put 
it on her finger. And from his arm he took a great bracelet that 
had been given him by a daughter of the King of Spain. 

‘« Go and get yourself a husband, little lassie, and be kissed bya 
better man.” And he rode on. 

‘“ Am I dreaming, your Eminence ? or did I see you kiss the ugly 
barefoot girl ? ” asked the apprentice boy. 

*“ You saw me,” said Dan Hoyser. 

‘« And did [hear your Eminence, with my personal ears, refuse 
a kiss to the Queen of the Lowlands of Holland ?”’ - 

‘“ You heard me.” 

‘« Tis a conundrum ! ” said the apprentice boy. 

«« A great poet you'll make when you grow up,” sneered Dan 
Hoyser, “ when you can’t see that a kiss to a queen would have been 
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a flip to her vanity, and a kiss to the ugly wee girl was the glory of a 
great dawn.” 

‘ «Oh, right enough,” said the apprentice boy. 

‘ And Dan Hoyser rode on, thinking in his mind how, after a life 
of piety, he would arrive in the parlours of Heaven and have great 
discussing with the other chief poets—with King Solomon, for 
instance, who wrote a poem he called the “ Song of Songs.” And they 
would talk about their different methods of work. ‘And how did 
you ever come to think of that likeness or this rime ?” they would 
ask each other. And Solomon would talk of his battles and the 
temple, and Dan Hoyser would tell of the days when he was appren- 
tice poet to Francis the Villain in Paris—a great thief, that fellow, 
and a great poet—poems about women and fighting men, and 
poems about the Queen of Heaven, and poems about his friends 
who were hanged, and them written in thieves’ jargon, and he made 
his will in poetry—a great rascal, that lad, but Dan Hoyser couldn’t 
have served his time under a better man. 

‘And as the horse was walking uphill, and Dan thinking high 
thoughts of Heaven, there came to his nostrils the sweet scent of 
woman, of a lady and a sweet woman. Dan never lifted his head. 

‘“Stand aside, cow,” he ordered. 

‘The horse under him stopped and lowered its great noble head. 
And there came a little laughter to Dan’s ears, that was like the 
thrumming of the deeper strings of the harp. 

*““Dan Hoyser! Dan Hoyser!” came a voice. And Dan 
Hoyser lifted his head, and before him was a small, sweet brown 
woman with golden eyes and brownish hair. And in her arms 
were flowers of the mountain, and the fragrance of herself was 
greater than the fragrance of the flowers. 

“*T could not let you pass without thanking you for the poems 
you made about me, Dan Hoyser, and the sweet things you said of 
me.” 

‘**Ma’am,” said he, and he was trembling from he knew not what, 
ee made a poem about you, for I never saw you in my life 

re.” 

‘But you did, Dan Hoyser.” 

“A queer dreaminess was coming on the poet, and there were 
thoughts in his mind of the time when he was young, and the arms 
of women were a sweet secret dream of sanctity, and later a swirl 
of thunderous feeling, and later a pleasant thing, the pleasaatest 


ing in the world maybe, but only a pleasant thing. And he was 
troubled. 
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‘* Ma’am,” he said, ‘ what name is on you that I wrote poems 
to you?” 

‘ «The name that is on me is Venus.” 

** But, dear ma’am,” he said, thinking of Greece, “ this is High 
Germany.” 

‘“ They have exiled me from the summer sea, Dan Hoyser, and 
banished me from the sunny lands, and imprisoned me among the 
mountains in high, barren Germany. There is a new people in the 
world, Dan Hoyser, who want to suffer and make others suffer. 
And you too are going from me.” 

‘“T am, ma’am,” he said. “I must save my soul.” 

‘“ Come with me into my prison, Dan, for just a little moment.” 

‘“T’m on my way to a monastery,” he said, though he was 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘* For a little moment, Dan Hoyser, my lost poet ! ” she asked. 

‘« Well, I’ll come in for a little refreshment, ma’am, but I must 
be on my way.” 

‘He looked at the great cleft in the mountain, and, looking 
behind, saw the boy with the harp coming up the hill after him. 

‘« Ah, but the little lad ? ” he said. 

‘She put out her soft fragrant hand. “Sleep, darling, sleep! ” 
she cooed. And on the back of his horse the boy fell asleep. And 
following Venus, Dan Hoyser led the horses into the cleft in the 
mountains. 

‘And it was twenty years from that day until the day he came 
out. He went in on a pleasant afternoon, and he came out on a cold 
foggy morning. And he led the horses with him, and carried the 
sleeping boy. And behind him the mountain closed. And the 
twenty years had not aged Dan Hoyser one day, except to put a 
terrible look in his eyes, and the little boy was not aged either, but 
the horses were old and weak, and the strings of the great harp had 
snapped, and some hung loose and jagged, and some were curled 
about the woodwork. But broken was each string. 

‘And the little boy woke, and said, ‘‘ Master, I have been 
sleeping.” And Dan Hoyser dropped a tear on his curly head, 
and said, “ Thank God, dear little lad, you have.” 

‘ And the boy saw the horses and the harp, and a great cry came 
out of him, “O master, let us get away from this place. There 
is a curse on this place. See the horses, master, and the harp! 
O master, the great harp! Master, let us go away! I amafraid!” 

*« Come, little lad! ” 

‘And Dan Hoyser brought him into a great city, where new 
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horses were had, and the old ones were killed quickly, for Dan 
Hoyser would not sell them to the foreign people for fear of their 
being ill-treated. And he had the harp re-strung to please the 
littlelad. But he made no more songs. They passed the Alps. 

‘“ Where are we bound for, master?” asked the boy. “I 
thought we were going to a monastery on a high Alp.” 
‘“'We are going to Rome, little lad, and there we shall see the 
Pope.” 
*“ Good enough!” said the boy. “I’ve heard a lot about him 


in Ireland. I'd like to see him.” 


‘So they rode through Italy and into Rome, and they clattered 
up the streets, and drew rein before the Vatican. 

‘Which isit ?” asked the Vatican people. ‘A great prince or 
a great poet ? ” 

*“ A great poet,” said Dan Hoyser, “and a very great sinner. 
Bring me,” he demanded, ‘“‘ where the Holiness is.” 

‘And they brought him to where the Pope was sitting on his 
throne, with the gold tiara on his head and the shepherd’s staff in 
his hand. 

‘« And who,” asked the Pope kindly, and held his hand, “is the 
great poet is in it, whose face I don’t know, for I thought I knew 
the face of all poetsalive. Though I can see,” he said, “that you’re 
a great poet on account of your brow and your hands.” 

*«T am Dan Hoyser,” said the poet. 

‘Dan Hoyser! Dan Hoyser!” said the Pope delightedly. 
“And where have you been, Dan Hoyser, these twenty years ? 
Sure, I’ve often wondered at the mystery of your disappearance. 
Sure, you were my favourite poet and me only a poor bishop, as 
you might say, many yearsago. Did you retire from the world to 
write a great poem ? ” 

‘ “Holiness,” Dan Hoyser groaned,“ for twenty years I have been 
sinning, and I want forgiveness and absolution.” 

‘Well, you have it,” says the Pope. ‘Wine and womenanda 
throat cut here and there, don’t bother yourself about that. Sure, 
what fire or poetry would be in you if you were a mouselike habitual 
man 2 ” 

‘ “ Holiness, it is worse.” 

*“Dan Hoyser,” the Pope said severely, “don’t go and tell me 
you've sold your soul to the devil! Though if you have,” he said, 
“I think we can get you clear. Send up the chief exorcist,” he 
ordered a cardinal. ‘‘ Sure what are we here for but to help a friend 
out of a scrape ? ” 
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‘“ Holiness ”—DanHoyser dropped on his knees—“ I have been 
Venus’ darling for twenty years in the caves of the mountains of 
High Germany.” 

‘The Pope said nothing, but he turned pale. 

‘ “Absolution, Father, for the sake of Jesus, our dear, dear Lord!” 

‘ But still the Pope was silent. And his face grew whiter. 

‘“Ttis the onesin I can’t absolve,” he whispered. “ For my God 
is the enemy of the old gods. You turned your back on the bitter 
cross of the dear Lord Jesus, for the lap of a foul pagan deity. Dan 
Hoyser, great poet,” he said, ‘“‘ you are a damned man.” 

‘Then Dan Hoyser stood up, very white and erect. 

‘ «Then for me,” he said, ‘‘ there is no God’s heaven.” 

‘“ There is as little chance, Dan Hoyser, of you getting into 
Heaven as this staff in my hand has of bearing green leaves and 
flowers again, as it did when it was a branch on God’s tree.” 

‘«*T am very sorry to have troubled your Holiness,” said Dan 
Hoyser, 

‘Ah, why did you doit? Dan, my poor boy, why did you do 
it?” The Pope mourned, but when he looked up Dan Hoyser had 
gone. 

‘And that evening the Pope was taken with an illness that kept 
him to his bed for a month, and when he got a little better he asked 
the Cardinal to help him get up, “‘for I would like to be on my feet 
again, and see the green of the olive trees, and the new moon in the 
west.” And they helped him up, and put a great fur cloak about 
him. “ You'll find my staff in that cupboard,” said he. “ Give it 
to me.” And they opened the cupboard and looked at one another 
in astonishment as they brought out the staff. For, from tip to 
shepherd’s crook, it was covered with green leaves and white fragrant 
flowers, all blooming from the barren wood. 

‘ And the Pope trembled from head to foot, and he sat down in a 
chair. 

‘ «Where is Dan Hoyser ?”’ he said. ‘‘Send for him.” 

‘ “Ts it Dan Hoyser, your Holiness? Sure, Dan Hoyser’s gone. 
He went from Rome to Genoa, and at Genoa he sent his apprentice 
home to Ireland. A ship he chartered for the lad, Father, and they 
say that Dan Hoyser gave him the great harp, and took the 
poet’s gold chain from around his neck and hung it-on the boy’s. 
‘ Brother and dear little lad,’ he said, ‘I have taught you all I can. 
Give all,’ he said, ‘ take just reward, but sell nothing.’ And they 
both cried, the people say. ‘ And tell them at home,’ said Dan 
Hoyser, ‘ that they will never see Dan Hoyser any more, and say 
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to them this last poem from Dan Hoyser, “There is an island in the 
western seas, and there is an island in Dan Hoyser’s heart——” ’ ” 
And the cardinals recited to him the poem called In «arthar ta 
oilean san mhuir. 

‘« And after he went north, and a strange tale came to us that 
the shepherds saw him disappearing into a cleft in the mountains 
of High Germany.” 

‘And the Pope put aside the staff he was fingering, and then let 
the great cloak fall from his shoulders. ‘‘ Put mein my bed again,” 
he asked, “ for the little moon of God is not for me.” 

‘And they put him in his bed again, and there he lay for days, 
his face turned to the wall. And when they called him Holiness 
he stopped them, saying, “What sanctity have I, who am the 
greatest sinner on earth, having betrayed God?” And they asked 
him for the benefit of his wisdom, and he said, ‘‘ Ask the first fool 
in the streets, for he has more knowledge than I of the heart of God.” 
And they told him he must decide questions of faith and morals, 
because he was infallible. He wept, and said to them, ‘‘Why do 
you mock a poor, tried old man ?” 

‘And one morning they found that the life had gone from him, 
and turning him from the wall they saw there was a great peace on 
his face, but that his cheeks had been furrowed by tears. And they 
took a little silver hammer and tapped him gently on the forehead, 
and called him by name. Three times they tapped and three times 
they called hisname. But answer they had none. And they went out 
on the balconies and acquainted the people, saying, “‘ His Holiness, 
our dear Father, is dead.” And they met in conclave, and chose 
anew Pope, and when he died they chose another, so that there 
were many popes since that time, but there was never another 
Dan Hoyser.’ 

The islanders were silent, looking into the fire. The old man 
stirred himself, rummaged in the breast pocket of his greenish 
weather-worn coat. He produced a pair of cracked steel-rimmed 
spectacles. He placed them carefully on his nose. 

He reached down for the old hat that was by his side. From 
the hat he took a red bandanna handkerchief, wrapping a sort of 
parcel. He undid the handkerchief, and produced a sizeable bundle 
of dog-eared manuscript. He looked at the company benignantly 
over the cracked, steel-rimmed spectacles. 

*I will now read a poem of my own,’ he announced, ‘in the 
Gaelic, which has been compared very favourably to those of the 
great Dan Hoyeer.’ 





TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL IN JANE AUSTEN'S 
NOVELS. 


I HAVE met people who said that they did not like Jane Austen’s 
novels: this paper is not meant for them. As for those who do 
like them, the more often and more carefully they read these tales 
the more enthusiastically, I think, do they realise and admire the 
skill of the authoress. Every fresh perusal will reveal some un- 
noticed touch in the delineation of the best-known character, some 
fresh nicety in the most familiar scene. In Mr. R. W. Chapman’s 
monumental edition of the novels particular attention is devoted 
to their chronology. It is there shown, as I think conclusively, 
that the more elaborate of the stories had behind their construction 
a most exact system of dates; she wrote them with an almanack 
to her hand ; and, except for the lapse of a few misprints, every 
date is consistently accurate. 

But the niceties of place are as well observed as those of time. 
Where real places are mentioned they are always in the right place ; 
and the distances between places, real or fictitious, are always con- 
sistent. As she had an almanack for her dates, so, I have little 
doubt, Jane Austen used Paterson’s or Carey’s road-books for the 
travels of her heroes and heroines; if she were writing now she 
would look out their trains in Bradshaw. Feigned places, however, 
are always, and in every way, fictitious. Attempts have been made 
to identify some of them with real places—e.g., Mansfield Park, 
or the Highbury of ‘Emma.’ But they have been the guesses of 
inaccurate readers, and anyone who knows the novels even tolerably 
well can prove the identification to be wrong. Jane Austen, I 
feel sure, never copied a character from a known person: I am 
sure that she never delineated a known place under a fictitious 
name. But she probably knew the place she conceived as well 
as the character she created, and knew either as well as her most 
familiar haunt, or her dearest friend—Highbury as well as 
Steventon, Elizabeth Bennet as well as her sister Cassandra. 

Those who are her constant readers—and has any English 
writer more of them ?—may, I hope, be pleased to be reminded 
about the places and the travel in the six wonderful novels. They 
will recognise nearly all of what follows as taken directly from them. 
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Where I say anything about real roads or distances I take it from 
one of the road-books I have mentioned above. And I may add 
that I still find Paterson or Carey most useful in planning a motor 
tour. 

In ‘Sense and Sensibility’ Norland Park, ‘long the seat of the 
Dashwoods,’ was in Sussex. When Mrs. Dashwood and the three 
girls went to Barton, ‘ the furniture was all sent round by water,’ 
and Norland may therefore have been near the sea. There was a 
Norland church and living, and Norland Common. East Kingham 
Farm adjoined the Norland estate, and was added to it by John 
Dashwood. Stanhill was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Dashwood before they moved to Norland upon his uncle’s invita- 
tion. Barton was four miles northward of Exeter. When leaving 
Barton for London you apparently went to Honiton without going 
to Exeter, which may imply that Barton was to the north-east of 
Exeter. There was a Barton church and a Barton village, though 
at Barton Park they were three miles from a butcher. Barton 
Park, the seat of Sir John Middleton, was in Barton valley. Barton 
Cottage was half a mile away from the park, and the Dashwoods 
were the Middletons’ nearest neighbours. In the neighbourhood 
were Barton covert and Barton Cross, where were Sir John’s new 
plantations. Other places near were High Church Down, where 
Marianne sprained her ankle, The Abbeyland, The Priory (a ruin), 
and Newton, where the Careys lived. Allenham was in a narrow 
winding valley, which issued from Barton valley, and was about 
mile and a half from Barton Cottage. Allenham Court, the home 
of Mrs. Smith, Willoughby’s ‘ old cousin,’ is also called Allenham 
House by Mrs. Jennings. Whitwell, the seat of Colonel Brandon’s 
brother-in-law, who was away with his wife at Avignon, was twelve 
miles from Barton: it had ‘a noble piece of water’ in the park. 
Longstaple, the abode of Mr. Pratt, was near Plymouth. Delaford, 
where was the house of Colonel Brandon, was in Dorsetshire. As 
it was ‘ within an easy distance of Barton,’ one may infer that it 
was in the west of that county. It was a large village: the living 
was a rectory ; Delaford House was close to the church, and only 
a quarter of a mile from the turnpike road. It had five sitting- 
rooms on the ground floor, and could make up fifteen beds. The 
parsonage was within a stone’s throw, and the house and parsonage 
were ‘ almost within sight of each other.’ There was, according to 
John Dashwood, very fine timber in Delaford Hanger. Cleveland, 
the country house of the Palmers, was in Somerset, ‘ within a few 
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miles of Bristol’ ; it was eighty miles from Barton, which is described 
as a long day’s journey. It was a spacious modern-built house, 
situated on a sloping lawn ; it had no park, but the pleasure grounds 
were tolerably extensive. Combe Magna, Willoughby’s place, was 
in Somerset, less than thirty miles from Cleveland, and to the 
south-east of it. 

There is a good deal of travelling in ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ 
When Colonel Brandon has to go to London, so that the expedition 
to Whitwell must be abandoned, ‘ his horses were announced,’ 1.e. 
one for himself and one for his servant. He explains that he is 
going to ride ‘only to Honiton. I shall then go post.’ When 
Willoughby left Allenham for London he went also to Honiton, in 
his curricle with his servant ; but he drove his own horses all the 
way to town ‘and therefore so tediously.’ 

Soon after Willoughby’s departure Edward Ferrars arrived at 
Barton on horseback, with a servant on a second horse. This 
method of travel occurs several times in the novels. One wonders 
how the horseman fared for luggage. The only method was for 
the servant to carry a portmanteau on his horse. But on this 
occasion Edward had ridden from Norland to Longstaple, near 
Plymouth, stayed there a fortnight, and ridden to Barton; he 
stayed a week at Barton, and it was late in the autumn. He might 
surely be hard put sometimes for clean, or dry, garments ! 

Mrs. Jennings invited Elinor and Marianne to go to London 
with her in her chaise: ‘it will only be sending Betty ’ (her maid) 
‘by the coach.’ A chaise was a four-wheeled closed carriage, with 
one seat facing the horses, and with no driving box, #.e. the horses 
were driven by a postilion. A passagein ‘ Northanger Abbey ’ shows 
that when three people rode in a chaise one of them had to sit on 
a middle seat which was ‘drawn out.’ In London Mrs. Jennings 
also had ‘a chariot,’ which was just like a chaise but with a box 
seat to drive from: the John Dashwoods also had a chariot in 
London. Mrs. Jennings would hire horses for her own chaise on 
the road, and her journey would cost her as much as his cost 
Colonel Brandon ‘ going post’: for you paid the same for horses 
for each stage, whether you had your own or a hired chaise. 
* Besides the hire of your carriage,’ says the Preface of one of my 
editions of Paterson, ‘it is customary to give something to the 
driver in case of good behaviour; and though this present may 
vary according to the different dispositions of the donors, yet it 
may not be amiss to acquaint a stranger to travelling that in general 
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the driver of a chaise and pair expects a shilling for each stage of 
ten or twelve miles, and eighteen pence for those of greater length, 
besides some additional consideration in case of carrying three 
persons, travelling by night, long waiting, quick driving, or on 
sundry other pretences which their ingenuity is always ready enough 
to suggest.’ 

We may presume that Mrs. Jennings and the two girls also 
went by Honiton. They were three days on their journey, and 
reached town by three o’clock on the third day, when dinner was to 
be ready in less than two hours. From Exeter to Honiton was 
sixteen and a half miles, and from Honiton to Hyde Park Corner was 
1574 miles,by Axminster, Crewkerne, Yeovil, Sherborne, Shaftesbury, 
Andover, Basingstoke, Hartford Bridge, Bagshot, Staines, and Brent- 
ford. Their third day was evidently a short one, and they would 
very likely stay the first night at Shaftesbury and the second at 
Basingstoke. On, or shortly after, their arrival all the principal 
characters of the tale are collected in London, Mrs. Jennings with 
Elinor and Marianne in Berkeley Street, Portman Square; the 
Middletons in Conduit Street; the Palmers in Hanover Square ; 
the John Dashwoods in Harley Street ; Willoughby in lodgings in 
Bond Street ; Colonel Brandon in lodgings in St. James’s Street ; 
Mrs. Ferrars in Park Street ; Edward (at any rate after the rupture 
with his family) in Pall Mall; and the Miss Steeles in Bartlett's 
Buildings, Holborn. Of all these the last is the least changed to-day. 
The Steeles came, as Anne said, ‘not in the stage, I assure you ; 
we came post all the way,’ sharing a chaise with Dr. Davies, whose 
name, on the other occasion where it is mentioned, is spelled 
Davis. 

When Mrs. Jennings and her young friends left London for 
Cleveland they took more than two days on the journey, for the 
sake of Mrs. Palmer and her baby; Mr. Palmer and Colonel 
Brandon were to come after them more expeditiously. As for the 
slower party, ‘ the second day brought them into Somerset, and in 
the forenoon of the third they drove up to Cleveland.’ This 
probably means that they stopped the first night at Newbury and 
the second at Bath. On the evening of their arrival they wonder 
whether Mr. Palmer and Colonel Brandon will get farther than 
Reading that night. If so, seeing that Cleveland was ‘ within a 
few miles of Bristol,’ they would have tocome about eighty miles the 
next day. And they probably did that, for ‘ they arrived the next 
day to a very late dinner.’ When Mrs. Palmer was alarmed by 
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the ‘ putrid tendency ’ of Marianne’s disorder, she departed with 
her child to a relative of Mr. Palmer’s ‘ on the other side of Bath.’ 

Cleveland was eighty miles from Barton. (Bristol to Exeter 
was seventy-six and a half miles by Bedminster, Bridgewater, 
Taunton, Wellington, and Cullumpton.) When Colonel Brandon 
went off to fetch Mrs. Dashwood he started at midnight with post- 
horses. Elinor expected him back by 10 the next night—twenty-two 
hours for 160 miles. But at 8, two hours earlier, Willoughby arrived 
in his own carriage with four post-horses. He had started from 
London at 8 in the morning, and had only left his chaise for ten 
minutes for a ‘nuncheon’ at Marlborough. So he had done about 120 
miles in twelve hours, and the nuncheon was seventy-four miles from 
London. Mrs. Dashwood and Colonel Brandon, in fact, appeared 
about an hour before Elinor had hoped: for after her interview 
with Willoughby she begins to commiserate him ‘ whom only half 
an hour ago she had abhorred as the most worthless of men,’ and 
they arrived ‘ within half an hour after ’ his leaving. 

When Mrs. Dashwood and Elinor went home with the conval- 
escent Marianne, they took two days for the eighty-mile journey : 
Taunton would be rather more than half-way, and they very likely 
slept there. 

The last journey mentioned in the story is when Edward Ferrars, 
at Oxford, heard of the happy chance that had relieved him of Lucy 
by her marrying Robert. He quitted Oxford within twenty-four 
hours after her letter arrived by ‘ the nearest road to Barton’ ; and 
this, I think, would be by Faringdon, Swindon, Devizes, Frome, 
Bruton, Ilminster, Chard, and Honiton. He again came on horse- 
back, but this time apparently without a servant, so he must have 
carried his portmanteau himself, or done without it. 

In ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ Longbourn was a village in Hertford- 
shire. It apparently had a rector. Longbourn House was large 
enough to make the Bennets ‘ the principal inhabitants.’ There was 
a farm attached to it, and Mr. Bennet was lord of the manor. The 
village of Longbourn was only a mile from Meryton ; Lucas Lodge, 
which was ‘ within a short walk’ of Longbourn, was also a mile 
from Meryton. Netherfield Park was three miles from Longbourn, 
beyond Meryton, and was therefore two miles from Meryton, by 
& footpath over the fields: there was a manor of Netherfield. 
Other places near Longbourn were Stoke, where was The Great 
House ; Haye Park, where the Gouldings lived ; Purvis Lodge, 4 
house with ‘ dreadful attics’; and Oakham Mount, ‘a nice long 
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walk ’ from Longbourn, and with a view from it. Meryton was ‘a 
small market town.’ But it had a mayor, and was large enough 
to provide the quarters of a militia regiment; Clarke’s Library 
was one of its shops. When Jane and Elizabeth went home from 
London they were met at ——-, which was in Hertfordshire, by 
Mr. Bennet’s carriage ; and after their wedding Lydia and Wickham 
were similarly met at ——. This carriage was a coach, which was 
a closed carriage, with a seat back and front, that could hold six : 
so the coach conveyed Mr. Collins and his five cousins to the little 
bit of hot supper with Mrs. Philips. The coach sometimes could 
tot be used if the horses were at work on the farm. -—— was not 
Meryton, because when Jane and Elizabeth got home from —— 
with Lydia, she wanted to walk to Meryton ‘ and see how everybody 
went on.’ —— was also a garrison town (at any rate you could see 
a ‘sentinel ’ in its streets), and its principal inn was The George: 
it was at The George that the only luncheon mentioned in any 
of the novels was eaten. 

Longbourn was twenty-four miles from London. When it was 
thought that Lydia and Wickham had gone to Gretna Green by the 
Great North Road through Barnet and Hatfield, Jane Bennet reflects 
that they ‘ must have passed within ten miles of us.’ This implies 
that Longbourn was about ten miles from this road, either to the 
east or west. Those who seek to identify Jane Austen’s places 
with real places might upon this make out Meryton to be Hemel 
Hempstead and —— to be Watford if to the west, and Meryton to 
be Ware and to be Hertford if to the east. The suggestion 
would be more plausible than others that have been made. Hemel 
Hempstead was twenty-three miles from Tyburn Turnpike, and 
Ware twenty-one miles from Shoreditch Church, and each is about 
ten miles from the North Road. 

_ Hunsford was near Westerham: the living was a rectory. 
You left the high road for the lane to Hunsford, and the parsonage 
was separated only by this, or another lane, from Rosings Park. 
Westerham was twenty-one miles two furlongs from London Bridge, 
and Bromley nine miles six furlongs. Hence, when Elizabeth and 
Maria Lucas returned from visiting Charlotte they changed horses at 
The Bell at Bromley, about half-way. Elizabeth reached the 
Gardiners’ house in Gracechurch Street ‘ within four hours of leaving 
Hunsford,’ which sounds rather slow work. Distances from London 
were always measured from some outlying point—¢.g., from London 
Bridge or Shoreditch Church. If you add the distance across 
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town to the twenty-four miles from Longbourn and the twenty- 
one miles or so to Hunsford, you get the ‘nearly fifty miles’ 
separating Charlotte from ‘her own family and friends’ which 
Darcy thought ‘so easy a distance.’ 

The expedition of Elizabeth and the Gardiners (attended by 
the servant John) takes us to Derbyshire. Their outward journey 
from Longbourn to Bakewell, by ‘Oxford, Blenheim, Warwick, 
Kenelworth, and Birmingham,’ was, of course, an indirect route 
for the purpose of sight-seeing. Lambton was a small market 
town. Pemberley, the seat of the Darcys for ‘many generations,’ 
was within five miles of Lambton and a mile or two out of the direct 
road from Bakewell to Lambton: the park was ten miles round. 
Lambton was not very far from Bakewell, for after leaving Bakewell, 
and spending a long morning at Pemberley, they get to Lambton 
before dinner. When the dreadful news from Jane made them 
hurry back to Longbourn, their route would probably be by Bake- 
well, Matlock, Alfreton, Nottingham, Melton Mowbray, Oakham, 
Uppingham, Kettering, Higham Ferrers, Bedford, and from 
Bedford by Luton, Harpenden, and Redbourn if Longbourn was 
to the west, or by Hitchin, Stevenage, and Watton if it was to the 
east of the North Road. The whole distance would be 140 or 
150 miles. They only slept one night on the way, and that might 
be at Uppingham, which was sixty-nine miles from Bakewell. 

When Lydia and Wickham eloped from Brighton to London 
they had a choice of four routes then commonly used——(1) by Lewes, 
Uckfield, East Grinstead, Godstone, and Croydon, fifty-six miles; 
(2) ‘ The New Road,’ by Cuckfield, Reigate, and Mitcham, fifty-four 
miles ; (3) a variation of the first, by Ditchling, Lindfield, Ardingly, 
Turner’s Hill, and Godstone, fifty-two miles; and (4) by Hove, 
Bramber, Steyning, West Grinstead, Horsham, Capel, Dorking, 
Leatherhead, Epsom, Tooting, and Clapham, sixty miles—all these 
distances being from Westminster Bridge. They chose the last of 
them; for at Epsom, which is fourteen and a half miles from 
Westminster Bridge, they ‘ changed horses last,’ and at Clapham, 
which is four miles, they took a hackney coach. 

Mansfield Park was in Northamptonshire. And it was near 
Northampton: the Bertrams shop at Northampton (e.g., for the 
green baize), and go to balls there; William and Edmund on the 
morning of the day before the ball at Mansfield Park ‘ were gone to 
Northampton’; Miss Crawford’s harp, when sent from London, 
arrives at Northampton and has to be fetched thence. When 
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Fanny first travels from London to Mansfield Park she is met by 
Mrs. Norris at Northampton. The scene-painter who came ‘ from 
town ’ travels back vid Northampton: Sir Thomas had ‘ given the 
scene-painter his dismissal, long enough to justify the pleasing 
belief of his being then at least as far off as Northampton.’ Lastly, 
there was a plan for William ‘to go up by the mail from North- 
ampton,’ but Henry Crawford offered him a seat in his carriage. 

Mansfield Park is twice stated to be seventy miles from London, 
while Northampton is sixty-six miles by either of the two routes 
thither given in‘ Paterson’s Roads.’ All thisindicates that Mansfield 
Park was about four miles to the northward of Northampton. 

A correspondent in the Times Literary Supplement a few years | 
ago sought to identify Mansfield Park with Easton Neston, the 
great house (once even greater) which is close to Towcester and 
about nine miles south-west of Northampton. But Easton Nestonis 
only about sixty miles, not seventy, from London. Moreover, to 
go between Easton Neston and London either Fanny or the scene- 
painter would clearly go by the great main road that passes through 
Towcester, and not dé Northampton, which is nine miles to the 
north-east and upon a different main road. Similarly, the plan would 
have been for William to go up by the mail from Towcester. And 
lastly, the harp would have been sent by the waggon on the same 
toad to Towcester, and not to Northampton. 

Sir Francis Darwin, in ‘ Rustic Sounds and Other Studies’ 
(1917), at p. 75, writes :—‘ By this method of mensuration my friend 
the Master of Downing has shown . . . Mansfield Park to coincide 
roughly with Easton, near Huntingdon.’ This is ridiculous. This 
Easton is about seven miles west of Huntingdon and about thirty 
niles from Northampton through Thrapston and Wellingborough ! 
Itisnotin Northamptonshire. It is not seventy miles from London. 
Noone would travel to or from it vd@ Northampton, nor send a harp 
to it vid Northampton, with the obvious alternative of using the 
direct road from London to Huntingdon. Above all, William and 
Edmund could not have gone into Northampton from this Easton 
in the morning and got back before Fanny had returned from 
paying a morning visit to Mary Crawford. 

Sotherton was ten miles from Mansfield Park, and it was also 
in Northamptonshire. For Rushworth ‘had recently succeeded to 
one of the largest estates and finest places in the country,’ and 
Jane Austen here, as elsewhere, uses ‘ country ’ as meaning ‘ county.’ 
Sotherton was an Elizabethan house : it fronted to the east and the 
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entrance to the park was on that side, nearly a mile from the house; 
at the back of it to the west was an avenue of oaks which ran ‘ for 
half-a-mile to the extremity of the grounds.’ Stoke and Sandcroft 
Hill were upon the road between Mansfield Park and Sotherton. 
Thornton Lacey, of which Edmund became the parson, was ‘a 
retired little village between gently rising hills.’ Crawford, when 
out hunting, and ‘ at some distance from Mansfield,’ loses his way and 
finds himself in Thornton Lacey. Lessingby, where Edmund’s friend 
Owen lived with three grown-up sisters, was near Peterborough, 
which is forty-three miles from Northampton. Edmund went there 
on horseback in Christmas week: he was going to be ordained at 
Peterborough, and he stayed at Lessingby more than a fortnight. 
The question of clothes is again insistent, but not so much so as 
it would be to a young ordinee at present ; for then Mary Crawford 
was able to say, ‘ Luckily there is no distinction of clothes nowadays.’ 

On her first coming to Mansfield Park, Fanny Price was to travel 
by the stage-coach from Portsmouth to London (seventy-two miles) 
‘in the care of some creditable person.’ She stayed the night with 
Nanny at the ‘respectable rendezvous,’ and came with her next 
day by the stage to Northampton (sixty-six miles), where she was 
met by Mrs. Norris. 

When the Crawfords first came to Mansfield they no doubt 
travelled in Henry’s barouche. A barouche, I think, had two seats 
like a coach, but differed from it in having a roof that would open ; 
and apparently it was less roomy than a coach if one may judge 
from a sentence in ‘Northanger Abbey,’ which tells us that Lady 
Dalrymple’s carriage was a barouche and would not hold more 
than four with any comfort. Crawford probably hired horses for 
it (as he certainly did when he took William to London) and did 
not travel with his own. He had two men servants with it. On 
the outing to Sotherton, of course, he drove himself with Julia 
on the box beside him, while Fanny and Mary Crawford faced Mrs. 
Norris and Maria within, and Edmund rode after them on a horse. 
When Crawford left Mansfield for Bath he expected to get as far 
as Banbury the first day. From Northampton to Bath he would go 
by Daventry, Banbury, Chipping Norton, Burford, Cirencester, 
Tetbury, and Petty France. To Banbury the distance is about 
twenty-six miles, and the whole way about ninety-eight miles. 
Mrs. Rushworth, with ‘ her maid, her footman, and her chariot,’ 
does much the same journey a little later. 

When William Price came from Portsmouth he presumably 
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came by stage-coach to Northampton—whether by London or 
Oxford is not indicated—and he was there met by the Bertrams’ 
carriage. When he left with Crawford, who was going to London 
‘for a few days’ and offered him a place in his carriage, they 
‘travel post with four horses.’ 

William and Fanny do the first stage of their journey to 
Portsmouth in Sir Thomas’s carriage. This was no doubt to 
Northampton, where they would get a post-chaise. That they 
did the rest of the journey by post-chaise, and not by stage-coach, 
is shown by the fact that, on arriving, they ‘ rattled into a narrow 
street’ and drew up at the Prices’ house. They passed through 
Oxford, and spent the night at Newbury. This route would be 
by Towcester, Brackley, Middleton Stoney, Oxford, Abingdon, East 
Isley, Newbury, Whitchurch, and Winchester. Northampton 
to Newbury was sixty-eight miles, and the whole journey about 
120 miles. As they would enter Oxford by St. Giles’s, and leave 
it by St. Aldate’s, and as they ‘ could take only a hasty glimpse of 
Edmund’s college as they passed along, and made no stop any- 
where,’ one may infer that Edmund’s college was either St. John’s, 
ot Balliol, or Christ Church. The glimpse of Worcester, or of Pem- 
broke, that would be just possible, would be too hasty for 
strangers altogether. But as Edmund was an Etonian, he was 
probably at Christ Church. 

On Fanny’s return journey with Edmund and Susan, they go 
by the same road, but stay the night at Oxford. When they 
started Susan, was ‘ sitting forward,’ no doubt on the ‘ drawn out’ 
middle seat of the chaise. They leave Portsmouth at 8.30, and 
after ‘a long day’ arrive at Oxford ‘ almost knocked up.’ Next 
day they were ‘in the environs of Mansfield long before the usual 
dinner hour,’ which would be about 4.30. Portsmouth to Oxford 
isseventy-nine miles, and Oxford to Northampton forty-one miles. 

In ‘Emma’ the scene is almost entirely in ‘ Surry,’ and there is 
very little travelling. The Woodhouses had been settled for several 
generations at Hartfield, though the house was modern. The 
land attached to it was inconsiderable. Hartfield, in spite of its 
separate lawn and shrubberies and name, really belonged to High- 
bury, ‘a large and populous village almost amounting to a town.’ 
Highbury was not upon a main coach-road from London ; but it had 
& broad, though irregular, main street. In this was The Crown, 
the principal inn, though an inconsiderable one, where a couple of 
Post-horses were kept, and a chaise (but there was ‘no run on the 
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road there’), and the gentlemen had a whist club. On the same 
side as The Crown was Ford’s, the principal woollen-draper, 
linen-draper, and haberdasher’s shop united. Near Ford’s was the 
office of Mr. William Cox (or Coxe, as it is also spelled), the lawyer. 
On the side of the street opposite to The Crown was the house 
where the Bateses lodged, on the drawing-room floor, the house 
belonging to people in business: it was a brick house, sashed 
windows below and casements above, with a rather dark and narrow 
staircase that had a step at the turning. At right angles to the 
main street (with a corner that Mr. Woodhouse thought dangerous) 
was Vicarage Lane, and about a quarter of a mile down it the 
Vicarage, an old and not very good house, almost as close to the 
road as it could be, and with no advantage of situation. Other 
roads were the Donwell Road, or lane (which was never dusty), 
the Randalls Road, down which you could look from the door of 
Ford’s, Broadway Lane, the Richmond Road, and another road 
which joined the Richmond Road, a mile or two beyond Highbury. 
Besides the road, or lane, there was a footpath across the fields 
from Highbury to Donwell. 

Hartfield and Randalls were in the parish of Highbury. Randalls 
was only half a mile from Hartfield, ‘so convenient for even 
solitary female walking,’ though to venture there alone was not 
pleasant, even when, apparently, most part of the half-mile was 
through the main street of Highbury. Driving from Randalls to 
Hartfield you went across a common field, part of which was bleak. 
The parish of Donwell was the next parish to Highbury : Donwell 
Abbey was about a mile from Highbury. It was an old house, 
rambling and irregular ; its garden and meadows sloped down toa 
stream, or river; it had a home farm. The estate included all 
Highbury except Hartfield, which was a sort of notch in it. Abbey 
Mill was one of its large farms, adjoining the grounds of Donwell 
Abbey, with the river making a close and handsome curve round it. 
Robert Martin, its farmer, went to Kingston for his weekly market, 
and going from Donwell to Kingston you passed through the main 
street of Highbury. 

That Highbury was not on a main road is shown by the fact 
that a trunk to be forwarded to Bath was taken in the butcher's 
cart to where the coaches passed ; and by there being ‘ no run on 
the road’ for The Crown. This makes it the more surprising that 
the pianoforte, ordered by Frank Churchill at Broadwoods on 4 
Saturday, was delivered at Highbury on the following Monday. 
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Highbury is stated four times to be sixteen miles from London. 
The variation, in a fifth place, ‘sixteen miles—nay eighteen—it 
must be full eighteen to Manchester Street,’ is no doubt due to the 
fact that milestones from London were measured from outlying 
points, those on the Portsmouth Road being from Stones End in 
the Borough. Highbury is also said to be nine miles to Richmond 
and seven miles to Box Hill. People have from time to time 
sought to identify Highbury with an actual place: Cobham, 
Esher, and Leatherhead have each been suggested. The sentence 
about there being ‘ no scarlet fever at Cobham ’ has been relied upon 
in support of the first, upon a suggestion that Jane Austen wrote 
the real name of the place she pictured as Highbury by inadvertence. 
But the truth is that if Highbury is to be sixteen miles from 
London, nine miles from Richmond, and seven miles from Box Hill, 
neither Cobham, nor Esher, nor Leatherhead, nor any ‘ large and 
populous village almost amounting to a town’ will fulfil these require- 
ments. Esher is sixteen miles from Stones End in the Borough, 
but is less than nine miles from Richmond, and more than seven 
miles from Box Hill. Cobham is about seven miles from Box Hill, 
but more than sixteen miles from London and more than nine 
miles from Richmond. Leatherhead is more than sixteen miles 
from London, more than nine miles from Richmond, and much less 
than seven miles from Box Hill. Esher and Leatherhead could 
also be ruled out, as they were on main roads, and in each of them 
there would be a ‘run on the road.’ And the minute description 
of Highbury does not tally with the realities of Cobham. One may 
conclude that Highbury, as a place, is purely fictitious. 

When Isabella Knightley speaks of ‘ South End’ as being forty 
miles from London, and her husband of Cromer as being 130 miles, 
Jane Austen has the figures pretty accurately. Southend was 
43 miles 4 furlongs from Whitechapel Church, and Cromer, from 
the same point, 129 miles 7 furlongs by the road through East 
Dereham, and 132 miles 1 furlong by Thetford and Norwich. 
Enscombe, the Churchills’ place in Yorkshire, is said to be about 
190 miles from London: the city of York was 1974 miles from 
Hicks’s Hall. 

When the John Knightleys came to Hartfield for Christmas 
with ‘ their five children and a competent number of nurse-maids,’ 
their own carriage (which had a step to let down and a sheep- 
skin rug) came, and Mr. Woodhouse’s carriage brought some of 
the party the last half of the way : no doubt a second carriage had 
to be hired for the first half from Brunswick Square. On Frank 
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Churchill’s second visit he came on horseback, with a servant; 
for when he left he was walking to meet his ‘ horses’ coming by 
the other road, and came upon Harriet and the gipsies. When 
he came again to Highbury from Enscombe through Oxford, he 
was, of course, not coming by the most direct route. He apparently 
slept two nights on the road, but was expected to stay another 
night in Oxford. His way would probably be by Doncaster, 
Worksop, Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, Towcester, and 
Brackley to Oxford, which by this route is about 179 miles from 
York. Highbury would be about fifty miles from Oxford by 
Dorchester, Henley, Maidenhead, Windsor, Staines, and Chertsey 
or Weybridge. 

Maple Grove, which was ‘ near Bristol,’ is said by Mrs. Elton 
to be 125 miles from London. Bristol was 119 miles from Hyde 
Park Corner through Bath, or 114 miles if you went direct from 
Chippenham, leaving Bath to the south. The Sucklings had two 
carriages, one of them a barouche-landau, of whose nature I have 
found no explanation. King’s Weston, to which they explored 
twice in the summer in the barouche-landau, was beyond Bristol, 
in Gloucestershire. There was, and is, a great house there, built 
by Vanbrugh about 1715. 

In ‘ Northanger Abbey ’ Fullerton, the home of the Morlands and 
Allens, was a small retired village, and was nine miles from 
Salisbury. When Catherine travelled home from near Gloucester 
she watched for Salisbury spire to tell her she was within twenty 
miles of home. This implies that Fullerton was to the south, or 
south-east, of Salisbury ; it also implies that she could see the spire 
from a point about ten miles away from it, which I doubt. 

The journey of Mrs. Allen and Catherine from Fullerton to Bath 
would be by Salisbury, Wilton, Heytesbury, Warminster, Philip 
Norton, and Midford, a distance of forty-six miles, including the 
nine miles from Fullerton to Salisbury. 

When James Morland and John Thorpe arrived from Oxford 
in the latter’s gig (which was ‘ curricle hung, you see ; seat, trunk, 
sword-case, splashing-board, lamps, silver moulding, all you see 
complete ; the iron-work as good as new or better ’), their way had 
been by Witney, Burford, Cirencester, Tetbury, Petty France, and 
Cross Hands to Bath, sixty-seven miles. Thorpe, of course, drove 
his own horse, and as they took from 10 to 1.30 to do the twenty- 
three miles from Tetbury to Bath, we may assume that they had 
slept one, if not two, nights upon the road. 

‘“ How long,” said Thorpe, “do you think we have been 
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running in from Tetbury, Miss Morland ?” “I do not know the 
distance.” Her brother told her it was twenty-three miles. “ Three- 
and-twenty !” cried Thorpe; “ five-and-twenty if it is an inch.” 
Morland remonstrated, pleaded the authority of road-books, inn- 
keepers, and milestones ; but his friend disregarded them all.’ 

The road-books and milestones survive, and they do make it 
twenty-three miles from Tetbury to Bath. 

When the Tilneys took Catherine away from Bath with them, 
the General went with Henry in his curricle, while Catherine, 
Eleanor, and Eleanor’s maid went in the chaise, with the middle 
seat drawn out for the maid. It was a ‘ fashionable chaise and 
four—postilions handsomely liveried, rising so regularly in their 
stirrups, and numerous outriders properly mounted.’ At Petty 
France there was ‘ the tediousness of a two hours’ bait,’ and then, 
to her pleased surprise, the General for the second half of the 
journey changed places with Catherine; ‘she found herself with 
Henry in the curricle, as happy a being as ever existed,’ and could 
admire his driving, and himself. ‘ His hat sat so well, and the 
innumerable capes of his great coat looked so becomingly 
important.’ 

Northanger Abbey was in Gloucestershire, and is stated to be 
thirty miles from Bath, and the road to it to be by Petty France, 
which is close to Badminton. The road from Bath to Gloucester 
City goes by Petty France, 7.c. Tugg Hill, Cross Hands, Petty 
France, Nympsfield, Frocester, Whitminster, Gloucester. Petty 
France is fourteen and a half miles from Bath, and therefore as 
nearly as possible ‘ divided the journey ’ (of thirty miles) ‘ into two 
equal stages.’ Whitminster is thirty-one, and Gloucester thirty- 
eight and a half, miles from Bath. 

When they went to dine with Henry at Woodston, Eleanor and 
Catherine again went in the chaise and four: presumably the 
General rode on horseback. ‘ After an agreeable drive of almost 
twenty miles they entered Woodston, a large and populous village 
in a situation not unpleasant.’ 

Catherine’s journey home is stated to beseventy miles. The dis- 
tance from Gloucester to Salisbury is sixty-six and a half miles, and 
the route by Painswick, Stroud, Minchinhampton, Tetbury, Malmes- 
bury, Chippenham, Devizes, and Woodford Hutt. Most of this would 
be the route for which ‘ after the first stage’ Catherine had to rely 
upon the postmasters. She knew the first stage, because it was 
the way by which she had been driven to Woodston ; after going 
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fourteen miles she passed the turning leading to Woodston, which was 
five miles away from that point. She took ‘about eleven hours’ for 
her journey of seventy miles, and between six and seven o'clock on the 
Sunday evening found herself entering Fullerton. 

In ‘ Persuasion’ Kellynch Hall was near the village, which had a 
parish church well worth seeing. The Lodge, where Lady Russell 
lived, was half a mile from the Hall. There was a ‘ neighbouring 
market town,’ which was probably ‘Crewkherne,’ where you 
ordered a post-chaise if you wanted one at Uppercross. Kellynch 
was fifty miles from Bath. Uppercross was a moderate-sized 
village, with a parish church: it was three miles from Kellynch 
and seventeen miles from Lyme Regis. The Great House, where 
the old Musgroves lived, was a quarter, or half a mile, from the 
Cottage, where Charles and Isabella lived. Winthrop, the home of 
the Hayters, was two miles from Uppercross, over a hill. 

Kellynch and Uppercross were both in Somerset, and must have 
been near ‘ Crewkherne,’ which is nearly seventeen miles from Lyme 
Regis by a steep and hilly road. Crewkerne, to give it its modem 
spelling, is forty-seven miles to Bath by Somerton, Glastonbury, 
and Wells. It would be by this road that the four carriage horses 
‘ fulfilled their last office’ in drawing Sir Walter, Miss Elliott, and 
Mrs. Clay to Bath (which implies that they were then sold) ; and 
by this route later Lady Russell and Anne drove to Bath, crossed 
the Old Bridge, and were greeted by the noises of the city, including, 
as it was a wet afternoon, ‘ the ceaseless clink of pattens.’ 

The famous expedition to Lyme Regis, which was in November, 
was made by the four young women, Isabella, Anne, Henrietta, 
and Louisa, in Mr. Musgrove’s coach, and by Charles and Captain 
Wentworth in Charles’s curricle. They were only to stay one night, 
but they took clothes to change for dinner. The seventeen miles 
were apparently to take them three and a half hours, but it is a hilly 
road. At the inn at Lyme they saw Mr. Elliott’s curricle, which 
had two horses and was driven by a servant in mourning: it had 
come in last night from Sidmouth, and according to the waiter was 
going on to Crewkerne, Bath, and London. After Louisa’s deplor- 
able accident on ‘ the Cobb,’ Captain Wentworth got a chaise and 
four from the inn, and Anne and Henrietta went back to Uppercross 
in it with Captain Wentworth sitting between them, presumably 
again on the middle seat drawn out. It was getting quite dusk 
when they got to Uppercross, but after the horses were baited 
Wentworth went back to Lyme in the chaise. 
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Admiral Croft used to drive, very dangerously, a gig or one-horse 
chaise, which held three with difficulty. 

It is a matter concerning morals rather than travelling, but it 
is interesting to observe that among the things that made Anne 
doubtful about the character of Mr. Elliott was that ‘ she saw that 
there had been bad habits; that Sunday-travelling had been a 
common thing.’ This increases the outrageousness of General 
Tilney’s conduct in turning Catherine out of his house when he did ! 

Of the topography of Bath anyone may read in ‘ Northanger 
Abbey’ and in ‘ Persausion’ without my help. Or rather, as I would 
suggest, let anyone who is staying in Bath read those two stories 
once again in that noble city : he will find some ancient landmarks 
removed, but not many; he can hasten with Catherine Morland, 
as she goes ‘ with eager steps and a beating heart’ from the Pump 
Room to Milsom Street; he can follow Anne and Wentworth as 
they start from Union Street for Belmont and Camden Place, but 
tum aside ‘towards the comparatively quiet gravel-walk, where 
the power of conversation would make the present hour a blessing 
indeed.’ 

Sir George Trevelyan, writing of Macaulay’s early days at home 
with his sisters, says: ‘ The older novels, which had been the food 
of their early years, had become part of themselves to such an 
extent that, in speaking to each other, they frequently employed 
sentences from dialogues in those novels to express the idea, or even 
the business, of the moment. On matters of the street or of the 
household they would use the very language of Mrs. Elton and Mrs. 
Bennet, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Collins, and John Thorpe, and the 
other inimitable actors on Jane Austen’s unpretending stage.’ 

In that family party there would have been a ready reply to 
the question, ‘ What were the Christian names of Willoughby and 
Darcy ?’ To those who do not know the answer, I would suggest 
that its discovery will be more entertaining, and much more profit- 
able, than the solution of cross-word puzzles. Each of the two 
names is mentioned only twice; once in the signature of a letter 
and once in the conversation of other people. 

But even for the initiated there are some questions that are 
hard to answer: for the man, for example—‘ Would you rather 
have married Elizabeth Bennet or Anne Elliott?’ And for the 
woman, say—‘ What influence had the sight of the comforts of 


Pemberley upon the feelings of Elizabeth towards Darcy ?’ 
F. D. MacKinnon. 
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THe writer of the poetic chapters of the book of Proverbs was 
a great educational enthusiast, and if he were the powerful, 
luxurious autocratic Solomon herein is a strange thing; he and 
the democratic Labour member of to-day share the same views on 
a matter of vast social importance—may be it is not the only 
matter in the body politic where democracy and autocracy meet. 
The Labour members of Parliament tell us with a naive sim- 
plicity that they received very little education in their youth, that 
they had to earn small wages to eke out the scanty family resources 
before even they were ten years old, and that they are determined at 
whatever sacrifice that not only shall their own children not be at 
the same disadvantage, but that all children shall have such a 
chance of education as they themselves never had. Their belief in 
education is profound ; it is to them the antidote forallills. It will 
give that equality of opportunity which is the corollary to the belief 
that all men are born equal, and the withholding of which is the 
beginning of restlessness. And they are, as far as possible, carrying 
their principles into operation : they wish to throw open the secondary 
schools to a wider clientele than up to the present has been the case, 
to give a larger number of free places, to reinstitute the system of 
State scholarships to places of higher education, and are willing to 
cut down any estimates rather than those of the Board of Education: 
and here they meet the Eastern King, the wise and great Potentate. 


‘ Get wisdom, get understanding ; 
Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee ; 
Love her and she shall keep thee. 
Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom ; 
Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go. 
Keep her, for she is thy life.’ 


These words arrest us: they are full of strength and dignity, and 
long reverberate in our ears, ‘ Keep her, for she is thy life.’ Nothing 
could be more emphatic. To those who see the same visions and 
dream the same dreams, education is the one and only prize which 
life offers; it points the way to that path which leads men and 
nations alike unto the perfect day. 
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And in this there is food for reflection that here are the same 
ideals which the first Labour Government determined at all costs 
to translate into action. They were written many hundreds of 
years ago to another race with social and political conditions so 
different from our own, that the dogma of the divine right of 
kings was regarded by them as an axiom not less binding than the 
equally divine lack-of-right of the people. We beheaded the last 
of our kings who clung to the first dogma, and should be ready to 
do no less to any of the people, if such could be found, who believed 
in the second. So do extremes meet. 

Each are enthrones and then worships its own special gods: it 
is the function of the next age, as Dean Inge caustically remarks, 
to dethrone them. Education is the god of this age in a very 
special way. For fifty years or more the State, as never before, has 
been gradually making it easier to get on to that ladder which is 
said to give access from the lowest to the highest position in the 
social scale; it has done and continues to do its best to get all 
members of the community on to its lowest rung; whether they 
can mount or not is another matter depending upon pluck and nerve 
and powers of vision to gaze into the horizon seen from the top— 
qualities so generously given to some and no less rigorously withheld 
from others. But, be that as it may, the land is full of secondary 
schools and each is overcrowded ; there are not enough places for 
all the children for whom their parents demand admission. There 
is a touch of pathos in the patient persistency which will with 
difficulty take a refusal. Whether when once the children are ad- 
mitted all will be well, and the pearl expected will be found, lies in 
the hands of the gods; a large part of the population believes the 
prize is there, and strives that their children may have a chance of 
winning it. 

It is given to very few to note such self-sacrifice as that often 
involved on the part of many parents in keeping their children to 
the age of 16, 17, and 18 in their school life; at any rate here is strong 
evidence that ideals other than those of mere materialism abound 
in this reputedly unromantic age. The poets of the old world who 
found in the moving story of Alcestis an expression of that love 
which at any sacrifice demands the blessedness of the loved, and in 
Zneas and Anchises an illustration of that affection which is the 
strong invisible bond between parents and children, could find many 
such subjects to-day in the anxious desire at all costs that the 
children should receive a chance of the education so freely 
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offered. Many a headmaster and headmistress could tell almost 
incredible stories of privations willingly borne that boys and girls 
may continue their unremunerative school life. 

One such is of parents, where the husband was only earning 
thirty or forty shillings a week, who insisted in sending their second 
daughter to a county secondary school though the fees had been 
raised, and were wellnigh impossible even to the small tradesmen 
class. There must be many such, considering the poor homes from 
which the pupils are for the most part drawn. 

Here are statistics relating to the businesses of the parents of 
some 500 children in a school not far from London, and they are 
typical of most: 156 are classified as small shopkeepers, 84 as 
clerks, 82 as policemen or railway porters or postmen, 12 as domestic 
servants, 157 as artisans, and 16 as labourers. The education in 
the fullest sense of the term, not merely the instruction, from the 
age of about nine to eighteen is much the same as that familiar to 
all who are acquainted with the routine in the great Public 
Schools ; it has far outstripped the limitations of the three R’s 
and passed beyond the bounds fixed by Mr. Forster in his Act of 
fifty years ago. The Public School boys and girls generally have a 
break in their school careers ; they pass from the narrow limits of a 
preparatory school to the wider life before passing on to the still wider 
life of Oxford or Cambridge. The career of the Secondary School 
pupil is much the same and presents no marked difference in any 
way. Classics perhaps do not fill so large a part in his or her school 
life, but even in the old schools, those very conservative homes of 
learning, Latin and Greek have yielded their pride of place to science. 
There is scarcely now any difference either in range or in subject 
between what is taught in the classrooms of the classes and 
masses. That this is so is evident to all who study carefully the 
lists of successful candidates for entrance scholarships at the old 
Universities : the unfamiliar names of new schools occur over and 
over again, and well-known namesare seen lessoften. There is vastly 
wider competition than thirty years ago; the fair levelling of oppor- 
tunity is making itself felt more and more. The rich man of to-day 
not only pays for the education of his own children, but also pays 
a large part, if not the whole, of the cost of the education of those 
who will compete with them on equal terms at the University, and 
in many of the careers open to them when their student days are 
over. The ladder which the educationalists have dreamed of has 
materialised; it is strong, near, ready forall to reach and scale who 
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have the grit and nerve and ability to make the ascent. Youth 
with its visions radiant with hope and promise is on their side, 
very many will climb—and then ? 

Is it all worth it ? What is going to be the result ? There can 
be no doubt it is making for a change in our social organisation and 
outlook, and making for that change—revolution is perhaps the 
better and stronger word—in a way congenial to our national tem- 
perament ; that is, by slow gradual movement rather than by the 
violent upheavals sometimes witnessed in other lands. None can 
doubt the change. The constant demands of the ‘ masses’ for 
better conditions, better houses, better homes, for more leisure, for 
fuller opportunities to enjoy the amenities of life are but one phase 
of its expression: they have shared in the education and the early 
training of the well-to-do and cannot live as though all this had 
never been. It is wrong, morally wrong, to make school life so 
pleasant to the eye, and so full of happy and delightful opportunities, 
if conditions afterwards are to be as hard, as narrow, and as grimy 
as they were in their parents’ time. There is a quaint old picture 
in the Speech Room at Harrow labelled ‘Black Monday.’ It 
depicts two boys leaving home for school at the end of the holidays ; 
their boxes are ready, and the sorrowing mother and sisters are 
ready to say good-bye; the elder boy is jauntily trying to hide his 
grief by swagger, the younger makes no effort to hide his tears. 
That picture is, to a large extent, out of date in all schools; the 
joy of organised games, the homelier conditions, the brightness of 
the full and common life have lessened, and in some cases altogether 
removed, the poignant grief of Black Monday from the Public 
schoolboy ; in many of the great secondary schools it never existed 
atall. Relief is felt in getting into their large, spacious, well-lighted 
rooms, relief in getting away from the littleness of the housework 
at home, the small errands, the common task and the daily round 
of the humble house; there is pleasure in getting to the new 
Toutine, and especially when it is accompanied by cultured sur- 
Toundings. Human nature is much the same in all classes of 
society; good air, warmth, light, fresh flowers, pictures, cleanliness 
make their appeal to nearly all, and it was no sign of priggishness 
but an unsophisticated expression of real feeling on the part of a 
large London secondary school which recently received the an- 
nouncement of a special whole holiday with groans and murmurs of 
dissent rather than with cheers. To those who knew behind the 
scene the contrast between the school life and the home life, the 
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cultured level of the one so far above that of the other, the expression 
of disapproval did not appear so strange as it might otherwise have 
done. For these schools are, as Carlyle said of Rugby, homes of 
industrious peace. 

Externally they may appear ‘ Institutiony’; they have none 
of the reverence associated with the age of the older schools, none 
of that veneration which has grown round these because of their 
past, their history, their traditions, and their great names ; they have 
none of that beauty which is often due to the very absence of prac- 
tical utility, but inside they generally reveal what they really are, 
wonderfully equipped places, admirably adapted for the special 
purpose for which they were built, instinct with life and inspiration. 
Much more hygienic rooms, better lighted, better ventilated, better 
warmed, and far away better furnished than many of the rooms 
beloved by the sons of the rich, but they have not the names of 
Pitt and Peel carved on priceless desks. The cynic would say 
it is easy to be luxurious and to keep in touch with the changing 
ideas of the times when the cost comes out of the seemingly bottom- 
less purse of the patient ratepayer—it was easier a few years ago 
than it is to-day, for the purse after all has proved to be not as 
bottomless as it seemed. Let me give a momentary glance into one 
of these new schools. There is a fine assembly room of large size, 
capable of holding some five or six hundred ; it has a balustraded 
gallery round it in which there is a good organ; the walls are 
panelled in dark wood, the floor of inlaid blocks polished 
and bright, the windows are of tinted glass through -which the 
light streams softly upon a rich collection of beautiful autotypes, 
copies of the great masters’ works and of other pictures depicting 
scenes famous in history. Those of us who are not familiar with 
the interiors of these schools do not realise how great a part art is 
playing in their scheme. Not many miles from London a school is 
justly very proud of a collection of 800 pictures, gifts for the most 
part from generous visitors and from appreciative and grateful 
parents and pupils. The various classrooms are good and suitable, 
and with many pictures in them too. 

We of the past generation recall in memory the furniture and 
appearance of our old school, the much-bespattered walls, the hacked 
desks stained and uneven in their ruts, splashed with ink the 
accumulation of ages, and their obvious assertion that anything 
would do for school; we remember all with deep affection, and a 
wistful longing for the return of our boyhood, but with no memory 
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that the outward aspect of our rooms was other than cheerless and 
uninviting, quite different from the genial atmosphere of culture 
and refinement which must in years to come linger in so many of 
the minds of the present generation when they think of their own 
school days. No effort was made in our day to find that royal road 
to learning which in a less progressive age was said not to exist; I 
am not so sure that the road is as insubstantial as we by our ancestors 
were led to believe. 

But if it has been found and has revealed its hiding-place, it has 
also, like many another secret reluctantly wrested from the keeping 
of the gods, demanded its price and increased the pathos and regret 
of those who sought it out. These schools with their rich pictures, 
their comfortable desks, their vases of fresh flowers grown in the 
school allotments and nursed in the greenhouse, all so soignés and 
cultured beyond the means of their own present homes, and likely 
enough beyond what may ever be possible for the great majority, 
may arouse longings never to be satisfied, and dreams never to be 
materialised till there arises a new world in which artists paint 
their pictures for love and artistic photographers reproduce them 
freely without money and without price. Then there is the library, 
though at present not on the same impressive scale as the collection 
of pictures ; ; it has, however, to be remembered that these schools 
are still in their infancy, they have grown beyond all expectation 
from their small beginnings, they have developed enormously on 
the Art side, perhaps mainly because the thing seen is more effective 
from an educational point of view than the written word. Each 
school has a library, many an excellent library of reference books 
and books of a lighter character. A special grant is made for its 
upkeep and extension, which it may well be anticipated will not 
grow less. 

Thus the dream of the enthusiast has not vanished with the 
dawn ; it has, on the contrary, become more and more real as the day 
has advanced, and to an increasing number of boys and girls there 
is being given the opportunity of obeying Solomon’s command. 
“Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go. Keep her, for she is 
thy life.’ In the last words there is difficulty. Will there be more 
contentment, more happiness ? Will it be peace or war ? Will there 
be life? Can the cravings which are being aroused in millions ever 
be satisfied ? A higher standard of life, as much in act as in thought, 
is the desire of every reformer, but there are other things than 
culture which must contribute to it. It is folly to keep up the 
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delusion that more education will quite annul inherited tendencies ; 
modern biology lays stress on the teaching that the thing which 
really matters is heredity, not environment, and science will have 
nothing to do with muddled notions of equality. We can educate 
and educate, but there still remains Character, and character is fate 
—the gift of the gods. Man is not wholly mind or spirit ; the cry 
for more material comfort, more space, better food, better clothes, 
more money as a margin above the daily needs is the inevitable ex- 
pression of the discontent of those who are getting placed, even if only 
temporarily, on refined levels either above their inborn capacities 
or beyond their reach. This cannot be forgotten ; sometimes on a 
summer evening we look out to sea on calm, unruffled waters and do 
not remember the thunder of the rage and the echo of the deep at 
midnight when the winds are up. 

There is yet another factor which intensifies the pathetic aspect 
of the wonderful work which these secondary schools are doing : let 
me write of that which I know best, the range of mathematical 
attainments. In addition to the whole of what is generally 
regarded as arithmetic, there are very few pupils, if any at all, who 
leave school without a good knowledge of algebra, geometry, and 
the elements of trigonometry ; a fair proportion go much farther 
into the mathematical principles of mechanics, and some add to this 
the higher and more abstruse branches of these and other subjects. 
Nor is the impression left by a close acquaintance with it that the 
work is regarded as irksome or as a wearisome round of tricks. 
The teaching is much too good for that. Good work well done 
always carries with it its own joy; it is creative work, and as such 
a source of happiness and pleasure, and those are red-letter days to 
be remembered when the effort of the imagination has been suc- 
cessful in finding the next step in the solution of a difficult problem. 
Such a joy it was to Archimedes when, as the story tells us, he rushed 
from his bath crying, ‘I have found it! I have found it!’ and this 
is being felt by thousands more young minds than in the past. 
There is no need to dwell upon the many apparent incongruities— 
apparent incongruities at any rate until the whole of our precon- 
ceived ideas are altered—the boys and girls who are finding pleasure 
in school-work utterly unintelligible to their home circle, and as far 
as one can humanly see—except that all knowledge is useful and all 
developments of mental power a personal as well as a national asset 
if rightly used—beyond the possibility of ever being of any help to 
their own individual life. It is very difficult to see what purpose 
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can be served by the daughter of a charwoman, for example, doing 
the differential calculus, unless she be very specially gifted above 
the average of those who do such work. This is not an imaginary 
supposition ; so far from being so, at a school it was recently found 
that all the students of advanced work came from the very humblest 
homes. Yet life has to be lived by a system of barter, the inter- 
change of goods for service or for a wage; the only alternative is a 
return to slavery and a fuller assertion that might is right. The 
unfettered demand for the calculus is not great, the demand for 
charing is much greater. Civilisation droops amid dirt and dust; 
it needs scrubbing, and the destruction of much litter. A know- 
ledge of the calculus and science, far from adding to the readiness to 
do such humble work, is rather a deterrent, and those who formerly 
did it willingly and cleverly and as their life’s allotted task are dis- 
appearing from the social scale. Not for one class only has the 
progress of education wellnigh made life unbearable. 

And what can these crowds of highly educated children do ? 
There are not many markets for the wares which they have brought 
there at so high a price. They can become teachers, but there are 
not enough teachers’ places for them all; and more unfortunate still, 
the best of them gain first classes in their degree examinations, to 
the great pride of their old school, and often to their own undoing. 
For on the Burnham scale they must be paid a higher salary than 
less (academically) well qualified applicants, and popularly elected 
managers, pressed to economise in education generally and in teachers’ 
salaries especially, prefer to staff their schools with the cheaper 
teachers who are available. There is no blame to them; these 
teachers do their work with every efficiency and skill. But the 
Burnham scale has quite definitely placed the cleverest pupils who 
take up teaching as a profession at a disadvantage. Not infre- 
quently a headmaster or headmistress receives this reproachful letter, 
“Why did you advise me to go to College? Now I cannot get any- 
thing to do.’ There are hundreds of well qualified teachers—forty 
alone in one small town—swelling the ranks of the unemployed, and 
perhaps to a less extent of the unemployable. Highly educated 
as they are for a very spcial niche, there are not enough niches to 
go round, and the discontented mind turns back with longing regret 
to those days when conditions were more elemental. 

Every age has its dreamers who preach Utopia; we have heard 
over and over again of the golden age which would follow universal 
education, but it still tarries and has not yet climbed into our 
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horizon. The spirit of contentment does not grow. After all, the 
material prizes of life are not many, and more than a good literary 
education is necessary to win them ; a harder truth still, they will 
always be won by those who were born with the gifts which win 
them. The chances are not equal ; prizes go to those already richly 
endowed. Perhaps much more could be done to lessen the big 
battalions of the unemployed, but the diminution is preconditioned 
by a change of heart and mind as regards the dignity of work. 
Faithful labour, physical as well as mental, is a necessity for our life; 
the lesson must be taught with emphasis that the one is as honour- 
able as the other. Indeed, the former is the more essential of the 
two, for life is ultimately dependent upon the fruits reaped by the 
sweat of our brow from the hard earth. The curse on Adam has 
not failed. It is folly to train up all children on the same lines; 
there was more sense in the limitations of the three R’s planned 
more than fifty years ago than in the wide curriculum of to-day 
with its disappointments and vain regrets. 
C. H. P. Mayo. 
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THE HEART OF A PANTHER. 


BY DENNY C. STOKES. 


Nat Grama is prosperous and as indolent as his prosperity will 
allow. He keeps a store in Panor from which he sells grain, paddy, 
and those extra dietetics so beloved by the native, of which betel 
leaf and areca nut are the most important. Not long ago the store 
next to Grama’s was occupied by Hasim, his son, a dhurzi, but 
only a dhurzi when the sales of piece cloth fell away and nothing 
remained but to tailor the tight-fitting jackets which now surmount 
the dhotis of the bazaars. 

It was years ago that Grama settled in the untidy stretch of 
houses which cling to the Ghaut road and are known collectively 
as Panor; a bazaar as picturesque, as full of odours and disorder 
as any of the other villages which shelter their mud walls and grass 
thatch in the shade of huda trees between Shigoma and Hallebele ; 
originally Grama came from Utnupor, a bare twenty miles away 
among the hills. That was before prosperity had increased his 
fat ; that was while he was accumulating the money which now 
enables him to sit and sigh among his sacks of grain with content- 
mentin hissystem. Besides, Rao Buru, the pink-turbaned Amildar, 
is his friend and so necessarily there is nothing to disturb Nal the 
merchant except the petulant chiding of women and the grunts of 
feeding yemmies—and, of course, the hordes of flies which have 
no respect for power or person. 

Nal had some wealth before he came to Panor, and in the bazaar 
it has increased, for cart convoys come through over the Ghaut 
road on their way up to the coffee gardens of the Kadur hills and 
return the same way towards the coast. And once in seven days 
coolies flood down to spend all they possess on food and cock- 
fighting. So it seems that until the coffee trees wither and the 
sahibs forsake the neighbouring bungalows, Panor and Nal will 
thrive on increased prosperity. 

A few months ago I dismounted at Grama’s shop intent on 
intimating my displeasure concerning the quality of the sugar he 
had been sending to me. It was on this occasion that he told me 
of his loss, the loss of his son Hasim. It had happened the day 
before, he told me in his whining, wheezy voice and with much 
rolling of his great watery eyes. 

Young Hasim had suddenly left his sewing machine, descended 
on to the road, and savagely felled a passing sweeper. So brutal 
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had been the blow that the Pulaya died instantly. Two police 
peons, rudely awakened by the cries of onlookers, digressed from 
their usual indifference to disorder, and closed with Hasim. In 
the violent struggle Nal’s son received severe injury and died before 
nightfall. 

‘ It would happen one day, this I knew,’ said Grama as he settled 
himself once more upon his mat, from which he had risen to give 
the salaam. 

‘Peace is now with me and all trouble gone—tsa!’ He spat 
vigorously as if to add force to this conviction, a conviction which 
apparently gave satisfying contentment, for not until I had urged 
him many times did he explain why the sudden madness of his 
son had been inevitable. 

We were talking in the midday heat, when the bazaar dozed in 
any available shade, and as if to accommodate his story to our 
somnolent surroundings, Grama talked in a languorous manner, 
indulging in monotonous repetition, exaggeration, and redundancy, 
without which no Oriental can tell a tale. It is perhaps just as well 
that I am incapable of reproducing the merchant’s eloquence, 
which lasted from midday until the first grey lights of night chased 
the sun from the by-ways of the bazaar. 

He told me about his life at Utnupor, a small poverty-stricken 
village lying forgotten in the blue shadows of those hills that form 
the northern sweep of the Bababoodans. The soil there was sour, 
and only manni and thruna grass grew to cover the barrenness—even 
that was stunted ; and because of this barrenness the district round 
Utnupor had been condemned by Europeans when they first moved 
north to break the jungle and plant their coffee gardens. But 
with the building of bungalows farther south, with the coming of 
coolies and carts, the game of the jungle moved up to the thruna 
grass which grew wild and undisturbed near Utnupor. 

Still farther north there stretched a plain of rich paddy fields, 
and it was on the fringes of this plain, in the proximity of thriving 
villages, that tiger ravaged herds of cattle and goats; so great 
being their depredations that both high and low caste men forsook 
the ineffective ritual about the shrines offSiva, and petitioned the 
Government to save their herds. Subsequently substantial rewards 
were offered, and the squalid village soon housed the most daring 
of the shikaris from miles round, and often planters came up to 
join in the hunting down of tiger, with one eye on the sport, and the 
other on the reward. 

At this time Grama, a young man, had come to Utnupor, not 
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as a hunter or merchant, but as a wandering pedlar—and here it 
would be as well if the one unique possession of this village were 
made clear. Utnupor was cursed, for years ago a twice-born had 
walked through the village and had been bowled over into the dust 
by a young white-garbed widow with a shaven head, as she ran 
precipitately from her hut to escape the stick of her father-in-law. 
This arrogant representative of the Brahmin caste rose from the 
road and cursed her beauty, her widowhood, her late husband, 
and the whole village—he cursed the village viciously: once in 
five years to some woman of Utnupor would be born a child with 
a panther’s heart ; and then the twice-born had gone on his way 
leaving the few beggarly inhabitants cowering in the street, wondering 
what the curse actually entailed, wondering which woman among 
them would bear such a strange child. 

Once their first amazement and fear passed away, the men 
rushed upon the young widow and threw her in the river, with the 
hope that she would carry away the curse into the jungles through 
which the waters flowed. But no; years afterwards a boy suddenly 
tore the throat of his father’s goats with his teeth and then fled 
away from the village; and again, many years after that, a girl 
some eighteen years of age was seized with madness one night 
when her husband beat her. 

She was taken and tied with old chains to a post in the centre 
of an open space without the village, where the inhabitants habitually 
tied their old cows to starve; pecked by the crows, tortured by 
the ants, and to be finally torn to pieces by snarling jackals when 
death commenced to glaze their eyes. For the inhabitants of 
Utnupor were strict Hindus and unable, therefore, to kill the cows 
which were unprofitable, and in this manner of hastening the 
animals’ death they found comfort, and a method of exercising 
their religious scruples. 

Grama found this girl-wife, as footsore he approached Utnupor 
through the evening shadows. Yellow eyes were already flitting 
in the undergrowth near by, for the girl was inanimate and faint 
after two days’ exposure without food. 

*I came suddenly upon the open space where the silences of 
the night were gathering. I was tired, and thought my senses 
were playing false to my eyes as I looked upon the beauty of that 
girl tied to the post near the road. 

‘I stopped amazed. She was tall, as slender as a palm. Upon 
her skin grey and blue lights played softly, making her beauty 
wondrous, more delicate than a flower, more delicate than the light 
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of a dawn bathed by warm winds that come over the hills to banish 
the moon from the day. Then as I watched she seemed to wake 
from a sleep, and lifting up her great eyes she sang. Yhai! how 
beautiful was her voice. And then I went to her and touched 
her. Tsa! she spat and snarled at me like an angry beast. So 
surprised was I that I dropped my bundles, and my eyes opened 
like the eyes of a madman I had seen that day counting the flies 
which walked upon his nose. Tsa! her eyes were eyes of flame; 
fire flashed at me, and she seemed more beautiful than when at 
first I had seen her.’ 

Grama then told me how he had hurried to the village and there 
asked why the girl was tied alone in the jungle. He was told 
because she had the heart of a panther. He then bought a hut and 
returned and bound her with soft cloth. When he had accomplished 
this he carried her to the hut and laid her on a bed of grass, and in 
the moonlight watched over her until the snarls subsided, until the 
hideous rumblings in her throat died away and quiet came. 

‘I put my hand upon her head; it burned with fever until 
peace came quite suddenly, and I fed her with fruit. She became 
silent, and as I looked into her eyes I saw the madness go and a soft 
light creep into them. She told me no man had before touched her 
tenderly ; all others had beaten her; and I unbound her arms, for 
I knew that all was well. 

‘She told me that before the madness came into her blood she 
always sang as she had sung that night. “ I sing softly to the moon, 
and when you hear me, then must you bind my arms, for it is then 
the desire comes to tear with my teeth the throat of those that are 
near.” 

‘In this way,’ continued Nal, ‘I got my wife. The next day 
I bought soft cloth to bind her when she should sing, and also I beat 
many of the men of Utnupor who laughed at my foolishness, as 
they did call it. But I remained in the village, for I heard of the 
big rewards for killing tiger. Day after day I hunted, and grew 
a little richer as the weeks passed. 

‘Once when I returned after two days’ hunting I found a goat 
with its throat bleeding by the road-side and saw the villagers 
running in great fear. Then I saw my wife approaching with the 
madness upon her. She sprang at me like a panther, and it was 
only after great trouble that I made her prisoner and took her 
back to my house. Later that night she told me that she knew 
the ways of the beasts in the jungle, that she knew where they 
hunted unseen among the shadows, where they rested, where they 
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drank, the paths by which they moved from place to place. And 
many other things she told me of great use to a hunter concerning 
tiger and buffalo and others ; concerning clear pools where green 
and red flies bathe in the shade of tamarinds, where spirits gather 
and sing under the stars—of many things did my wife Tituna tell 
me. Her words were wiser than those of many sadhus. 

‘And so together from that day did we hunt, and before long 
my riches were not little, but indeed became much. With the 
wisdom of this strange girl I had my own blood, for my people 


came of the Kshattriya caste, and the blood of soldiers is without 


fear. Tsa! how we hunted. I with my gun, she with the cunning 
of her heart, her nostrils moving like those of a beast ; every sound 
she heard and understood. After I killed, she would tear the 
throat of the animal, and until I took her away would drink the 
blood. The herdsmen and Gowdas would come whenever huli 
killed their cattle, for it was known that Grama and his wife would 
take revenge. We had fame in those far-gone days. 

‘One day I said “ Enough,” and I came down to Panor as a 
merchant, and with me came Tituna. All went well until a dog 
of 2 Mohammedan saw her bringing water from the well. True, 
her beauty was great, but he went beyond his right in approaching 
her. Yhai!—he thought this woman would cringe before him. 
Tsa !—instead he found the fury of a panther, and before he could 
run she snarled and leaped upon him, and he died among the 
garbage of the drain with blood running from his opened neck. 

‘I bound her and led her to my house, and soon the madness 
went. Next day the Khazi of Panor called the other Khazis from 
the many bazaars round about, and they as judges sat and talked 
of punishment. But the Amildar told them of Tituna’s cunning, 
how she had saved cattle from the tigers of the jungle, and though 
they were Mohammedans, these Khazis were satisfied. Yhai ! 
One day will come when we Hindu Kshattriyas will rise and kill all 
Moslem dogs ;. were it not for the Government we would do so 
now—Yha ! ’ 

Then Grama told me fever had killed Tituna, and that as she 
died she snarled in her feebleness with the fury of a panther in her 
eyes. She left him a son, Hasim, the same who had the day before 
become suddenly mad and killed a passing sweeper. 

* But all things are strange, this curse upon Utnupor as strange 
a8 many things. Yhai! never shall I forget the beauty of Tituna 
a8 I first saw her tied to that post, left to starve out in the jungle. 
There is peace now, Sahib. Salaam.’ 





GALA-GALA AND NICK. 
BY KATHARINE KEELING. 


Gaxa-Gata needed all the magic of her personality to make herself 
felt, even to make herself visible, on that first wild day in the camp. 
Four thousand Asia Minor refugees from the Smyrna district were 
collected in an empty disused factory within a stone’s throw of the 
sea, six miles from Athens. Long wooden and plaster buildings 
irregularly dotted about, some with windows, others with no 
ventilation except through the doors. Every inch of the floor 
covered with small mats or bits of sacking two to three yards square, 
and on each square lived, slept, and ate a whole family—approxi- 
mately five hundred men, women, and children to a floor, packed 
pretty tightly. Some who were fortunate enough to have anchored 
their mat to the sides of the room had a piece of wall on one side 
of their square and put up shelves for their pots and pans, nails 
for their clothes, and usually an ikon, and with string, sacking, or 
sheets of paper they contrived some sort of curtain. It was easier 
for the lucky owners of wall-sites, but even the ones who had to be 
content with allotments in the middle of the room were often able 
to rig up a tent-like shelter. This natural wish for privacy prevented 
what little air there was from circulating freely and made the rooms 
more stuffy and less easy to supervise. It was all thoroughly 
unhygienic ; their precious mats were dirty and dusty, the sacking 
was the same; the bundles of bedding, old quilts and old pillows 
and old clothes were the best breeding-ground for every kind of 
vermin. One beast in particular flourished exceedingly, with the 
result that every day there were fresh cases of typhus; more people 
were removed in a hearse-like vehicle to the epidemic hospital, 
yet typhus continued to spread because the lice could not be 
exterminated. 

The buildings had roughly laid stone or wooden floors, the 
plaster was dropping from the walls; some of the refugees kept 
their own particular square of floor in perfect order, but for any sort 
of success everyone in each building would have had to be scrupu- 
lously clean; and voluntary team work is not well understood by 
the peoples who have been under Turkish rule. 

The camp, that is the factory, was enclosed by a wall, and in 
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the space between the various buildings were two wooden bath 
houses and two movable disinfectors. The perfect scheme would 
have been for everyone to have been bathed and shaved, all their 
goods baked, and the buildings white-washed and disinfected on 
one and the same day. A sanitary system should have sprung up, 
all the open drains which ran under the buildings and cut across 
the open spaces should have been closed. If no one were allowed 
to leave or enter the camp during this time, if the clean and unclean 
could have been strictly segregated one from another, if everything 
could have been accomplished within twelve hours, then typhus 
might have been swept instantaneously from the camp. But none 
of this was possible: the baths could only take a certain number 
a day, and even on a successful day the water would be cut off at 
the main in a mysterious manner ; the disinfectors could only bake 
a certain number of bundles at a time; in fact the plan, modest 
though it sounded, of tackling a room a day for six consecutive 
days, was really one of supreme courage. 

What a day it was! The wonder was that everyone survived it. 
At 9 a.m. you would have said that the camp was nothing but a 
madhouse; everyone was screaming, the sanitary gang were 
pushing people out of the first building at one end and starting 
to whitewash and disinfect at the other. Everyone had been 
warned, everyone had been told why this thorough cleaning was 
necessary, but how many would not listen! They refused to move, 
they crouched on their mats, they held on to their bedding and pots 
and pans, they shook their fists, they beat their breasts, they pre- 
tended to pull out their eyes and fling them away as a curse, and 
cut their throats with their fingers in the too realistic way of the 
Asiatic Greek. They would not let their possessions be disinfected, 
or they would let a few things go, but not their most valuable ones ; 
and, of course, for disinfecting to be of any use where it is a question 
of lice, every single thing must be baked. They clung to their 
property, they would listen to no word of reason, till the sanitary 
gang pulled the mats from under their feet. They would not go 
to the baths: it was cold, or it was dangerous, they only bathed 
in summer, or they strongly objected to bathing at all. Some 
lay on the floor and refused to move, many wept; at least one of the 
most obstreperous was lifted on to a stretcher and carried protest- 
ingly to the bath hut, to emerge twenty minutes later beaming and 
smiling, explaining to a gaping audience the pleasures and advan- 
tages of soap and water. That invariably happened—the ones who 
screamed loudest and protested most forcibly, who threatened 
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every revenge, and when all else failed would throw a fit and be 
carried on a stretcher to the camp hospital, foaming at the mouth, 
with rolling eyes, were miraculously transformed into admiring 
slaves. Not only did they never rebel again, but in some strange 
way it produced a feeling of affection and confidence, difficult to 
analyse, and the fiercer the rage and subsequent hysteria the stronger 
the bond of loyalty. If a new order had to be issued, if discipline 
had to be enforced, it was always the original rebels who volunteered, 
sometimes with rather smug complacency, to explain the British 
point of view to the remainder of the camp. But that first day 
none of these pleasant results could have been foreseen. They 
screamed in the rooms, and in the bath huts almost everyone tried to 
evade the bath ; the disinfectors, manned by sailors, piled in bundles 
and threw them out again after half an hour, where they lay in the 
mud, smelling unpleasantly of disinfectants, side by side with 
bundles yet to be baked, and becoming, no doubt, re-infected. 
Later they all learnt the routine, and these spring cleanings were 
carried out very efficiently, but that first day everyone was a sworn 
enemy. The agitators rushed round encouraging the flagging to 
further revolt ; a board was hurled across the room and hit the inter- 
preter; many of the children and old people lifted up their voices 
and wept. More typhus cases were discovered, and to add to the 
confusion, a parade of all camp babies under a year old had to be 
held, to ensure the right distribution of milk. Large children, 
three to four years old, were wrapped in shawls and presented as 
one-year-olds ; many protested that they had babies but could not 
for the moment present them—they were hurt when it was explained 
to them that a boy of sixteen might well be the baby of the family, 
and yet not be entitled to milk meant for infants, and by some 
obscure mental process almost all the old men in the camp thought 
themselves entitled to a baby’s portion of milk. All the mothers 
and grandmothers shrieked, all the babies wailed, but slowly the 
milk was distributed justly. 

Through all the noise and cries of gala—milk—I was conscious 
of a monotonous note near at hand. At first the screams were too 
deafening, the shouts of the fat Armenian interpreter too over- 
powering, but gradually they diminished, the successful claimants 
bore away their mugs and their babies in triumph, arid the unsuc- 
cessful retired with wrath or with smiles. With comparative peace 
the monotonous note made itself heard again . . . gala gala... . 
gala gala . . . gala gala, in a raucous even little voice from some- 
where near my knees. I looked down at the most comical little 
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girl, who was gazing up at me without touching me, only repeating 
in an intense croaky little voice gala gala . . . gala gala. She was 
atiny little girl, perhaps six years old ; with little sticks of arms, and 
legs with down-trodden, over-large boots at the end of them. A 
small, plain, dominating little face, so alive and intense that it almost 
took one’s breath away: a little oval face, burnt brown, with 
wisps of nondescript tufts of hair, ragged and straggling, hanging 
round it, a funny little mouth, with one tooth missing, and her pink 
tongue lisping through the gap ; a little nose that poked out from 
her face at a most absurd angle—a most aggressive and impudent 
nose, and above it her small black eyes with the peculiar expression 
of age-long wisdom often seen in monkeys’ eyes. Her eyebrows 
were two little dabs set high and slanting on her narrow, curved 
forehead, over which fell her wisps of hair. Her small body shook 
with the intensity of her urgent will; here was somebody who 
really knew her own mind; and immediately I felt her arresting 
personality. . 

* What does she want, Arkanyan ?’ 

‘I will tell her that she is much too old for milk.’ The small 
eyes gave one glance at Arkanyan and then looked imploringly at 
me. I put out my hand, her thin fingers grasped it, and her small 
body relaxed, her mouth spread into a wide smile, her face crinkled, 
and her little eyes became mere slits. 

‘What exactly does she want, Arkanyan ?’ 

Arkanyan bent his fat person, and the small tongue wagged in 
and out of the toothless gap. 

‘She says she has an aunt who has a baby a week old, and she 
wishes you to come and see her, as she is unable to bring her baby 
to the inspection.’ 

I nodded and her smile broadened. ‘Come along, Gala-Gala, 
and show me this baby of yours.’ Her economy of words compared 
with all her compatriots was one of the remarkable things about her, 
but she always seemed to understand the sense of anything said in 
English. She took me through several rooms to where a delicate- 
looking woman lay on some bedding with a tiny baby rolled up like 
& cocoon beside her. 

_ ‘There really is a baby,’ said Arkanyan, and I looked at him 
Pityingly. 

The next day I asked for Gala-Gala, and she was nowhere to 
be found. The aunt said she was not really her aunt, only a 
temporary neighbour, and knew little about her; she did not know 
where she was, but she often disappeared like this. There were 
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more than a thousand other children in the camp, and much work 
to put through, but I missed Gala-Gala after my one sight of her. 

Then one morning she turned up again, with her broad grin 
and comical little nose and small all-knowing eyes. I was extra- 
ordinarily glad to see her, and she was lifted into a wicker chair, 
from which her stick-like little legs dangled. This time there was 
a nice girl to interpret. ‘It is a strange story she tells; she has 
a mother who was taken to the typhus hospital before you came 
to the camp, and this little girl has been living by herself in the 
camp. She has no money, but she tramps to the hospital, which 
is about five miles away, every few days to ask after her mother, and 
she has an aunt in the Piraeus with whom she sometimes stays for 
a night or two.’ 

‘ But how does she get to the Piraeus ?’ 

‘ She takes the electric train.’ 

‘ Then she must have some money for her ticket.’ 

‘No, she never takes a ticket—she just gets on to the train.’ 

No such easy matter, for I have seen many a boy chased away 
for attempting the same thing. Gala-Gala’s small unblinking eyes 
were fixed on me as she watched her statements being interpreted. 
I saw in what lay her essential difference from the other camp 
children. The Asia Minor refugee children were very attractive ; 
they were handsome, sturdy creatures with large, dark eyes and 
thick curly hair, and often beautiful colouring. They were bright 
and quick and intelligent—more so than their parents—but they were 
very nervous and hysterically highly strung, and terror too often 
stared from their eyes. If you called to them they would run 
away ; if they were touched unexpectedly they would fling up an 
arm to shield them from a blow; they never trusted the interpreter, 
they did not trust one another, they felt they lived in an unjust 
world. They were the most warm-hearted children, and once 
their confidence was won their affection was quite unbounded ; 
they poured out their love and were overwhelmingly demonstrative. 
Gala-Gala was the exception. She literally did not know what 
fear was; why, I do not know—it was some quality in herself that 
defied fear. She led a most adventurous life, and she seemed able 
to deal with every emergency. All the other girls would pour out 
their grievances, real and imaginary. Gala-Gala never had any ; 
I never saw her cross or in tears, or boisterously happy or excited. 
She reminded me of a small Cairn terrier, with her little eyes twink- 
ling through her fringe of hair and the same irresistible way of 
making her devotion felt without proof. To have won Gala-Gals’s 
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esteem was one of the prizes of life, for she was the most independent 
creature I have ever known. When her mother returned from 
hospital Gala-Gala looked after her, but I doubt whether she really 
understood her funny little daughter. 

In the afternoon Gala-Gala would sell boxes of matches to the 
drinkers of coffee and smokers of cigarettes, who sat at small tables 
on the promenade by the sea. Her shock tactics were always the 
same. She would march up to a table of men, thrust out her one 
box of matches to her victim, who, after one glance at her intense 
ugly little face, would forget the matches he already possessed and 
feebly buy her box. Then she trotted off and fetched her next 
box from wherever she kept it and sold it in the same firm way. 

I asked her to spend her mornings in the school or the sewing 
class, for even a little girl of six should learn to sew. She agreed, 
and two mornings later brought me samples of her skill ; six varied 
and complicated patterns of drawn-thread work and a small piece 
of embroidery—when had Gala-Gala found the time to become 
a past-mistress in feminine accomplishments! But there was always 
the same complaint about her. ‘She is so irregular in her attend- 
ance—one day she comes, three days she stays away. May she be 
told that if she misses a day she will no longer be eligible for 
admittance ?’ 

‘No; I think we'll make an exception in her case,’ and I tried 
to hide my weak-mindedness by hurrying away to inspect the school. 
The school was a barn-like place where on make-shift benches 
some hundred small children from four to seven years learnt their 
alphabet. A hundred smiling mouths shouted good morning 
and one pair of eyes twinkled with amusement. 

‘How does the little girl two from the left in the eighth row 
work ?’ I asked the teacher. 

‘She would be very good, but she is so irregular in her attend- 
ance, one day she comes’... the same story. ‘Might she be 
told this must not happen again ?’ 

‘No; I think we'll make an exception in her case,’ and the 
teacher was left wondering. 

What is the secret of a compelling personality? When all 
other mysteries are laid bare that particular one will still remain 
unsolved. Everyone recognised that strange power in Gala-Gala ; 
not at first, perhaps, when she was just a plain little girl among 
& number of prettier children, but I soon noticed that she was 
always allowed to hold the mongrel puppy, clasped tightly in her 
arms, for a longer spell than any of the others, and no one was ever 
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jealous of her. It was a pleasant sight to see her in the strong 
sunlight, frisking with the puppy or playing with a small misshapen 
doll. I would not let her or any of the children be questioned 
about their sufferings ; if the first sharp horror could be forgotten, 
it was the most merciful thing that could happen, and I did not 
want them to think that their terrible experiences might ever be 
a subject for curiosity. They had all stood on the quay at Smyrna, 
driven there by the flames of the burning town, the fire creeping 
nearer as they waited to be rescued in the overcrowded boats, and 
that was perhaps the least of their horrors. One girl spoke of her 
own good fortune. It was five o’clock in the afternoon before her 
home was visited by the Turks ; she thought I would know that the 
Turks did not massacre after the sunset call to prayer; so when 
they came to her home they had no time to search for her and her 
mother, who were hiding under the roof, and only killed her father, 
who had remained in the living room, where they found him when 
they crept out of hiding. With what hope and agony each day 
must eyes have watched for the sunset. This same girl told me 
why all the other girls were so kind to one Armenian girl—no one 
snatched the ball from her, or jostled or teased her, because she had 
been treated brutally by the Turkish soldiers, and everyone was 
specially gentle with her. And for another reason they were kind to 
Gala-Gala, because of her strange little character, and her smallness, 
and her courage. 

One of her strongest prejudices was her dislike of water, and I 
could not understand why, when she paid me her morning visit, 
her funny little wisps of hair were always wet and streaming. 

‘I know the reason,’ the biggest girl smiled; ‘ she wishes to do 
something you think is good, so she stands under the douche before 
coming to say good morning ’—Gala-Gala’s heroic equivalent for 
the other children’s morning offering of flowers. 

She was different in every way from the others; she had the 
mystery as well as the magic of personality, unexplainable and 
intangible. I do not know what her real thoughts were ; I never 
asked her about the future—that would have been putting too 
heavy a burden on her brave little spirit, for with all her self- 
possession and astonishing common sense, she was only a little 
girl of six. And yet I cannot think of her growing older. The 
other little girls I can picture year by year until they marry and 
have dark-eyed children like themselves; but not Gala-Gala. 

Pondering over the immediate problem, my mind would wander 
back into the past. The Acropolis in its incomparable beauty, 
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golden in the setting sun, with long violet shadows on Hymettos, 
what changes it had seen, what thousands of refugees must have 
clung to its slopes! From the islands they had fled to the main- 
land for hundreds of years, from the Turk, from the Venetians, 
from the Persians, earlier yet when Knossos was still young. And 
far back, before history, there must always have been tyranny and 
the Acropolis hill, uncrowned by any building, must have cast its 
shadow in the noonday heat over the earliest refugees. What 
were they like, the pre-Aryan people ? Some may still be searched 
for on the mountain tops in Albania, but I think they were like 
Gala-Gala. Refugee children of classical Greece must have been 
like my other camp children: laughing, gesticulating, handsome, 
and quarrelsome. Gala-Gala, with the glory of the Parthenon 
as her background, would be an incongruous little figure, but cover 
the bare slopes of the hills with dense trees and shrubs and gurgling 
streams before man learnt to build with stone, and you can see her 
peeping through the undergrowth, her wise little eyes shining 
through her elfin locks of hair. ' 

And if I see Gala-Gala as a still figure in a mysterious tapestry, 
Nick is a trail of crude scarlet smeared across a drabcanvas. A drab 
monotonous plain, where in pre-war days the Russian and German 
frontier met. Not a mound nor a tree to break its flat surface, 
and a square mile of prison and internment camp surrounded by 
strong barbed wire and a cordon of sentries. Bleak, desolate, and 
ugly, when wet it was a quagmire of mud up to your knees, and 
when it froze and snow lay for months on the ground and an icy 
wind swept howling across the plain, it was particularly difficult 
for poor folk whose blood was thin and whose clothes were often 
made of paper. But the wind did not always howl, and on a still 
day with crisp snow and better food and clothes little boys could 
be very cheerful. Their games were always very warlike ; orders 
for attack flew round, prisoners were led away to solitary confine- 
ment or more often sentenced to death, and sentences of death were 
hever commuted. Those children all knew something of war, for 
they were camp followers of part of the Anti-Bolshevik forces ; 
they had seen things that no child should see, and parts of their 
dreadful knowledge could not be unlearnt. But it was good to 
see them at Christmas, helping to decorate the tree, making most 
intricate and hideous paper garlands to hang on the walls, writing 
their own play and acting it with great dramatic force, singing 
beautiful part-time songs, and enjoying every minute of a long, 
long day ; and at Easter, their greatest feast, shining with soap 
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and water, playing their special game with fantastically coloured 
hard-boiled eggs. They were the most delightful children, and in 
spite of their strange lives they were remarkably like ordinary 
children. With one glaring exception: Nick, so bad the whole 
camp seemed to take pride in his badness, and his latest exploit 
and latest villainy were often the subjects of our conversation. 

‘I suppose you know Nick’s in jail again?’ and weary, bored 
faces would brighten and the camp late special edition of scandal 
would be enjoyed. Everyone was so grateful to Nick for relieving 
the dull monotony of camp life. But they would never agree with 
me that something might be made of Nick; they thought him lost 
and damned, and they smiled kindly at my optimism, for how could 
I judge, they said, when probably in the whole of England there 
was no boy so bad as Nick, and even as they said it, they looked 
pleased. Nick too was one of the children you could never forget, 
and I remember so clearly the first time I saw him, when I could 
only see his back, and thought he was a little girl until he turned 
towards me. 

He was an absurd little figure, no bigger than a child of eight, 
dressed in a little girl’s cloak, which had once seen better days. 
The cloak was light blue, and very voluminous, with three big capes 
and large bone buttons. He had a woolly cap with a tassel worn 
jauntily, and bare feet. He had, too, the smallest, podgiest little 
hands, brown and dirty—but they still had their baby dimples— 
and a round bullet head well-shaped, and well-proportioned face. 
It was the face of a child of good stock, eyes deep-set, a childish 
nose, high cheek-bones and very fat cheeks, and an engagingly 
frank smile, showing all his white teeth, with gaps where his second 
teeth had not yet appeared. His hair was shaved all but one lock, 
on the top of his head, which was allowed to grow very long, and 
hung disreputably to one side. The face was a strange colour, 
mustard yellow, and when he stopped smiling, two bad lines went 
from his nose to the corners of his mouth, strange dissipated lines, 
and a strange look of brazenness and cruelty settled on his face. 
He frowned often, partly, I think, to appear more ferocious, and 
so inspire more fear. His voice was bad, the raucous voice of the 
habitual drinker, and it helped to empbasise the cruelty in his 
face. He had the sturdiest little body, broad chested and very 
_ muscular and agile, but definitely stunted by his excesses. He 

walked like a prize-fighter, swinging heavily from leg to leg, 4 
grotesque and at the same time sinister motion. 

His father had been a Colonel in a Cossack regiment during 
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the Great War, which explained much of Nick’s pride, and his 
unquestionable gift for leadership; he certainly belonged to the 
governing class. His father and mother were both put to death 
by the Bolsheviks, and it was then that the seed of revenge was 
planted in Nick’s ferocious little heart. 

In some way he became attached to one of the roving bands of 
soldiers and civilians who fought and harassed the Bolshevik 
troops, and later this anti-Bolshevik band became known as an 
army, and was for a time both successful and powerful. 

Nick was one of many young orphan boys who accompanied 
the army, helping in whatever ways they could, and occasionally 
firing a rifle; but Nick was never quite like the other boys. From 
the first he insisted on being a soldier, a Cossack, not a small boy. 
His strength must have been prodigious, for they said that he 
tramped along with two rifles slung across his back, and at least 
one revolver in his belt, and a murderous-looking knife. 

One morning the captain of Nick’s particular group was writing 
in @ house in a village where they were quartered. Nick feared 
no man, and his bullet head appeared round the door. 

‘There is a Bolshevik prisoner tied up in the yard,’ he said. 

‘Yes, a Jew we captured yesterday. Run away, Nick.’ 

Nick vanished. A short interval, and then a wheedling voice 
asked, ‘ Might I have the Jew prisoner ?’ 

‘Why ? Do you want him for a plaything? Clear out, Nick, 
or you'll be thrown out,’ and Nick vanished a second time. But 
he came back again and again, and at last the captain, for the sake 
of peace, said, ‘ Very well, you can have the Jew, though what 
sort of a play-fellow he will be I can’t imagine; and now clear out, 
once and for all.’ Nick was satisfied. 

That same evening the captain saw what Nick had done. He 
had apparently taken his rifles, his revolver, and his large knife— 
the Jew was tied up in the yard—and slowly and deliberately he 
had done that Jew to death. It was a horrible sight, and a horrible 
thing. It seems incredible that no one should have cared enough 
for Nick to save him, but they didn’t, so poor Nick continued his 
career of crime. Other Bolshevik prisoners were handed over to 
Nick, and he became an expert executioner. His inordinate 
vanity encouraged him to further exploits, and he prided himself 
in preparing some new sensation for his rather stupid soldier 
audiences. The stories do not bear repeating. Nick was then 
nine or ten years old. 

Later, when Nick was interned with the rest of the army, his 
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field of crime was restricted, but within his limits his excesse 
were considerable. At that time he refused to associate with 
other boys. He would not share in their life, or their school, nor 
would he accept any of the privileges granted to boys of his age. 
He lived with the Cossacks when he was not in jail, drank heavily, 
and was drunk whenever he could make or steal enough money. 
He played cards through the night ; he was in every disturbance, 
in every row; and these were the lesser half of his misdeeds. 
Everyone encouraged him, and dared him to do worse, and he 
accepted every challenge. 

At last Nick was sent, with the other orphan boys, to another 
camp some distance away. A few weeks later the news went 
round that Nick had reappeared. He had walked for three days 
and nights, with no food, through the desolated, snow-bound 
country, followed by two much bigger boys, who trailed after him, 
and he was greeted by everyone as the prodigal son. He was 
féted and fed, and anyone else would probably have burst with 
all the food and drink he consumed. But Nick had not all the 
instincts of a true commander; he left his followers in the cold 
whilst he overate himself, and two very miserable and hungry 
boys were discovered later. 

He was certainly a natural leader, if a brutal one. Who could 
forget the long, dreary landscape, dotted with huts almost sunk in 
the ground ; the endless lines of barbed wire; and, as if to accentu- 
ate a picture drawn in lines rather than in curves, a procession of 
slow-moving silhouettes, dark against the snow, large, ungainly 
shapes, following in single file a small, undaunted, napoleonic 
figure ? Had the flat countryside been transformed into an alpine 
range, Nick would have stumped up the highest peak, with never 
a glance behind him, and those miserable boys would have followed 
him. He was a great talker, and with a flood of words he would 
defend himself against some only too just accusation. But he 
could do two things at once, and often after an interminable harangue 
it would be discovered that Nick had profited materially, if not 
morally, for one or two of the talkers, after their final peroration, 
would discover the loss of a cap, or a knife, or cigarettes. Nick 
was an artistic thief, in the best modern tradition, and he would 
often warn his victim that he would steal such an article before 
such a day. And he was a man of his word. 

; To watch Nick dance his Cossack dances was a delight. He 
danced admirably, with fire and precision, and he had all the 
conquering gift of personality, which made his dancing an intensely 
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vivid emotion. His vitality was really astonishing. Could any 
other boy of eleven have lived his life of debauchery and have 
survived with all his vigour ? 

His least attractive side, apart from his viciousness, was his 
bullying. He would play with other children, but only too often 
to bully and terrorise them. He knew he had this weapon of fear, 
and he can hardly be blamed if he made use of it. He had to live 
by his wits. His language, so it was said, was often obscene, but 
one day when he was singing a song he stopped suddenly, and his 
little yellow face blushed red—‘ Perhaps it would be best not to 
sing the next verse. The words are not the kind to sing before 
a lady, even if she cannot understand them.’ That alone will 
surely give him a right to some small place among the angels. 

It is not by virtue of his misdeeds that Nick’s memory remains 
so vivid—even a list of atrocities can become thoroughly dull— 
but he possessed a forceful personality, and he left too many 
arresting impressions ever to be forgotten. 

Nick was always the principal actor wherever the stage was set, 
and his short life was a series of Grand Guignol one-act plays, lurid 
and dramatic. Nick, in his preposterous workaday clothes, and 
his grand Sunday and Saint’s Day ones—huge, loose cloth breeches, 
soft red leather top-boots, an Astrakhan cap over his frowning 
eyes, and a gaily embroidered shirt and coloured sash. Nick 
fighting, boxing, being led away to chastisement, returning unre- 
pentant from chastisement. Nick learning to read and write, 
80 ignorant a scholar that he had to sit with small girls and boys 
of seven—a terrible blow to his pride. Nick’s face, intent, thrilled, 
sitting on the edge of the stage in the theatre hut, carried away by 
some grisly play by Pushkin, absorbed and enchanted, almost 
acting the different parts himself as he watched the players, and 
when the curtain fell, standing on his head or burlesquing the actors 
to amuse the audience and show them what a great fellow he was. 

Nick singing carols with other small boys, holding on the end 
of a pole a hand-made yellow paper balloon in the shape of a star 
and lit by a candle. The soft light played on the upturned faces ; 
faces newly washed, shining with the warm glow of the true musician, 
and they were all heaven-sent musicians. And in the centre of 
the small group of singing angels Nick, firmly clutching his 
pole, dealing surreptitious but well-placed kicks on the shins of 
all who pressed too closely, singing with all his voice and with all 
his heart the beautiful and holy words. 
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THE JUNGLE SLUGGARD. 


BY WILLIAM BEEBE. 


Storus have no right to be living on the earth to-day ; they would 
be fitting inhabitants of Mars, where a year is over six hundred days 
long. In fact they would exist more appropriately on a still more 
distant planet, where time—as we know it—creeps and crawls 
instead of flying from dawn to dusk. Years ago I wrote that sloths 
reminded me of nothing so much as the wonderful Rath Brother 
athletes or of a slowed-up moving picture, and I can still think of 
no better similes. 

Sloths live altogether in trees, but so do monkeys, and the chief 
difference between them would seem to be that the latter spend their 
time pushing against gravitation, while the sloths pull against it. 
Botanically the two groups of animals are comparable to the 
flower which holds its head up to the sun, swaying on its long 
stem, and, on the other hand, the over-ripe fruit, dangling heavily 
from its base. We ourselves are physically far removed from sloths 
—for while we can point with pride to the daily achievement of 
those ambulatory athletes, floor-walkers and policemen, yet no 
human being can cling with his hands to a branch for more than 3 
comparatively short time. 

Like a rainbow before breakfast, a sloth is a surprise, an unex- 
pected fellow-breather of the air of our planet. No one could 
prophesy a sloth. If you have an imaginative friend who has 
never seen a sloth and ask him to describe what he thinks it. ought 
to be like, his uncontrolled phrases will fall far short of reality. 
If there were no sloths, Dunsany would hesitate to put such 4 
creature in the forests of Mluna, Marco Polo would deny having 
seen one, and Munchausen would whistle as he listened to a friend’s 
description. 

A scientist—even a taxonomist himself—falters when he mentions 
the group to which a sloth belongs. A taxonomist is the most 
terribly accurate person in the world, dealing with unvarying facts, 
and his names and description of animals defy discretion, murder 
imagination. Nevertheless, when next you see a taxonomist 
disengaged, approach him boldly, and ask him in a tone of quarrel- 
some interest to what order of mammalia sloths belong. If an 
honest conservative he will say ‘ Edentata,’ which, as any ancient 
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Greek will tell you, means a toothless one. Then if you wish to 
enrage and nonplus the taxonomist, which I think no one should, 
as I am one myself, then ask him Why ? or, if he has ever been 
bitten by any of the eighteen teeth of the sloth ? 

The great savant Buffon, in spite of all his genius, fell into 
most grievous error in his estimation of a sloth. He says: ‘ The 
inertia of this animal is not so much due to laziness as to wretched- 
ness; it is the consequence of its faulty structure. Inactivity, 
stupidity and even habitual suffering result from its strange and 
ill-constructed conformation. Having no weapons for attack or 
defence, no mode of refuge even by burrowing, its only safety is 
in flight . . . Everything about it shows its wretchedness, and 
proclaims it to be one of those defective monsters, those imperfect 
sketches, which Nature has sometimes formed, and which, having 
scarcely the faculty of existence, could only continue for a short 
time, and have since been removed from the catalogue of living 
beings. They are the last possible term amongst creatures of flesh 
and blood, and any further defect would have made their existence 
impossible.’ 

If we imagine the dignified French savant himself, naked, and 
dangling from a lofty jungle branch in the full heat of the tropic sun, 
without water and with the prospect of nothing but coarse leaves 
for breakfast, dinner, and all future meals, an impartial onlooker 
who was ignorant of man’s normal haunts and life could very truth- 
fully apply to the unhappy scientist Buffon’s own comments. All 
his terms of opprobrium would come home to roost with him. 

A bridge out of place would be an absolutely inexplicable thing, 
as would a sloth in Paris, or a Buffon in the trees. As a matter 
of fact it was only when I became a temporary cripple myself that 
I began to appreciate the astonishing lives which sloths lead. 
With one of my feet injured and out of commission I found an 
abundance of time in six weeks to study the individuals which 
we caught in the-jungle near by. Not until we invent a superlative 
of which the word ‘ deliberate ’ is the positive, can we define a sloth 
with sufficient adequateness and briefness. I dimly remember 
certain volumes by an authoress whose style pictured the hero 
walking from the door to the front gate, placing first the right, then 
the left, foot before him as he went. With such detail and speed 
of action might one write the biography of a sloth. 

Ever since man has ventured into this wilderness, sloths have 
aroused astonishment and comment. Four hundred years ago 
Gonzala de Oviedo sat him down and penned a most delectable 
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account of these creatures. He says, in part, ‘There is another 
strange beast the Spaniards call the Light Dogge, which is one of 
the slowest beasts and so heavie and dull in mooving that it can 
scarsely goe fifty pases ina whole day. Their neckes are high and 
streight, and all equall like the pestle of a mortar, without making 
any proportion of similitude of a head, or any difference except 
in the noddle, and in the tops of their neckes. They have little 
mouthes, and moove their neckes from oneside to another, as though 
they were astonished : their chiefe desire and delight is to cleave 
and sticke fast unto Trees, whereunto cleaving fast, they mount 
up little by little, staying themselves by their long claws. Their 
voice is much differing from other beasts, for they sing onely in the 
night, and that continually from time to time, singing ever six 
notes, one higher than another. Sometimes the Christian men find 
these beasts, and bring them home to their houses, where also they 
creepe all about with their natural slownesse. I could never perceive 
other but that they love onely of Aire : because they ever turne their 
heads and mouthes toward that part where the wind bloweth most, 
whereby may be considered that they take most pleasure in the 
Aire. They bite not, nor yet can bite, having very little mouthes: 
they are not venemous or noyous any way, but altogether brutish, 
and utterly unprofitable and without commoditie yet known to 
men.’ 

It is difficult to find adequate comparisons for a topsy-turvy 
creature like a sloth, but if I had already had synthetic experience 
with a Golem, I would take for a formula the general appearance 
of an English sheep dog, giving it a face with barely distinguishable 
features and no expression, an inexhaustible appetite for a single 
kind of coarse leaf, a gamut of emotions well below the animal 
kingdom, and an enthusiasm for life excelled by a healthy sunflower. 
Suspend this from a jungle limb by a dozen strong hooks, and— 
you would still have to see a live sloth to appreciate its appearance. 

At rest, curled up into an arboreal ball, a sloth is indistinguish- 
able from a cluster of leaves ; in action, the second hand of a watch 
often covers more distance. At first sight of the shapeless ball of 
hay, moving with hopeless inadequacy, astonishment shifts to pity, 
then to impatience, and finally, as we sense a life of years spent thus, 
we feel almost disgust. At which moment the sloth reaches blindly 
in our direction, thinking us a barren, leafless, but perhaps climb- 
able tree, and our emotions change again, this time to sheer delight 
as a tiny infant sloth raises its indescribably funny face from its 
mother’s breast and sends forth the single tone, the high, whistling 
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squeak, which in sloth intercourse is song, shout, converse, whisper, 
argument, and chant. Separating him from his mother is like 
plucking a bur from one’s hair, but when freed he contentedly 
hooks his small self to our clothing and creeps slowly about. 

Instead of reviewing all the observations and experiments 
which I perpetrated upon sloths, I will touch at once the heart 
of their mysterious psychology, giving in a few words a conception 
of their strange, uncanny minds. A bird will seldom give up its 
life in defending its young; an alligator will not desert its nest in 
the face of danger ; a male stickle-back fish will intrepidly face any 
intruder that threatens its eggs. In fact, at the time when the 
young of all animals are at the age of helplessness the senses of the 
parents are doubly keen, their activities and weapons are at greatest 
efficiency for the guarding of the young and the consequent certainty 
of the continuance of their race. It is otherwise with the sloth. 

The resistance made by a mother sloth to the abstraction of its 
ofispring is chiefly the mechanical tangling of the young animal’s 
tiny claws in the long maternal fur. I have taken away a young 
sloth and hooked it to a branch five feet away. Being hungry it 
began at once to utter its high, penetrating penny whistle. To no 
other sound, high or low, with even a half tone’s difference, does 
the sloth pay any heed, but its dim hearing is attuned to just this 
vibration. Slowly the mother starts off in what she thinks is the 
direction of the sound. It is the moment of moments in the life 
of the young animal. Yet I have seen her again and again on 
different occasions pass within two feet of the little chap, and 
never look to right or left, but keep straight on, stolidly and unvary- 
ingly, to the high jungle, while her baby, a few inches out of her 
path, called in vain. No kidnapped child hidden in mountain 
fastness or urban underworld was ever more completely lost to its 
parent than this infant, in full view and separated by only a sloth’s ~ 
length of space. 

A gun fired close to the ear of a sloth will usually arouse not 
the slightest tremor; no scent of flower or acid or carrion causes 
any reaction; a sleeping sloth may be shaken violently without 
awakening, the waving of a scarlet rag, or a climbing serpent a few 
feet away brings no gleam of curiosity or fear to the dull eyes; an 
astonishingly long immersion in water produces discomfort, but 
not death. When we think what a constant struggle life is to mos 
creatures, even when they are equipped with the keenest of senses 
and powerful means of offence, it seems incredible that a sloth can 
hold its own in this overcrowded tropical jungle. 
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From birth to death it climbs slowly about the great trees, 
leisurely feeding, languidly loving, and almost mechanically caring 
for its young. On the ground a host of enemies await it, but among 
the higher branches it fears chiefly occasional great boas, climbing 
jaguars and, worst of all, the mighty talons of harpy eagles. Its 
means of offence is a joke—a slow, ineffective reaching forward 
with open jaws, a lethargic stroke of arm and claws which anything 
but another sloth can avoid. Yet the race of sloths persists and 
thrives, and in past years I have had as many as eighteen under 
observation at one time. 

A sloth makes no nest or shelter, it even disdains the protection 
of dense foliage. But for all its apparent helplessness, it has a 
chevaux de frise of protection which many animals far above it in 
intelligence might wellenvy. Its outer line of defence is invisibility 
—and there is none better, for until you have seen your intended 
prey you can neither attack nor devour him. No hedgehog or 
armadillo ever rolled a more perfect ball of itself than does a 
sloth, sitting in a lofty, swaying crotch, with head and feet and legs 
all gathered close together inside. This posture, to an onlooker, 
destroys all thought of a living animal, but presents a very satis- 
factory white ants’ nest or bunch of dead leaves. If we look at 
the hair of a sloth we shall see small, grey patches along the length 
of the hairs—at first sight bits of bark and debris of wood. But 
these minute, scattered particles are of the utmost aid to this 
invisibility. They are a peculiar species of alga or lichen-like 
growth which is found only in this peculiar haunt, and when the 
rains begin, and all the jungle turns a deep, glowing emerald, these 
tiny plants also react to the welcome moisture and become verdant 
—thus throwing over the sloth a protecting, misty veil of green. 

Even we dull-sensed humans require neither sight nor hearing 

to detect the presence of an animal like the skunk ; in the absolute 
quiet and blackness of midnight we can tell when a porcupine has 
crossed our path, or when there are mice in the bureau drawers. 
But a dozen sloths may be hanging to the trees near at hand, and 
never the slightest whiff of odour comes from them. A baby sloth 
has not even a baby smell, and all this is part of the cloak of in- 
visibility. The voice, raised so very seldom, is so ventriloquil, and 
possesses such a strange, unanimal-like quality, that it can never 
be a guide to the location, much less to the identity, of the author. 
Here we have three senses, sight, hearing, smell, all operating at 
a distance, two of them by vibrations, and all leagued together to 
shelter the sloth from attack. 
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But in spite of this dramatic guard of invisibility the keen eyes 
of an eagle, the lapping tongue of a giant boa, and the amazing 
delicacy of a jaguar’s sense of smell break through at times. The 
jaguar scents a sign under the tree of the sloth, climbs eagerly as far 
as he dares and finds ready to his paw the ball of animal unconscious- 
ness; a harpy eagle half a mile above the jungle sees a bunch of 
leaves reach out a sleepy arm and scratch itselfi—something clumps 
of leaves should not do. Down spirals the great bird, slowly, 
majestically, knowing there is no need of haste, and alights close 
by the mammalian sphere. Still the sloth does not move, apparently 
waiting for what fate may bring—waiting with that patience and 
resignation which comes only to those of our fellow creatures who 
cannot say, ‘I am I!’ It seems as if Nature had deserted her 
jungle changeling, stripped now of its protecting cloak. 

The sloth, however, has never been given credit for its powers 
of passive resistance, and now, with its enemy within striking 
distance, its death, or even injury is far from a certainty. The 
crotch which the sloth chooses for its favourite outdoor sport— 
sleep—is unusually high up or far out among the lesser branches, 
where the eight claws of the eagle, or the eighteen of a jaguar, find 
but precarious hold. In order to strike at the quiescent animal 
the bird has to relinquish half of its foothold, the cat nearly one 
quarter. If the victim were a feathery bush turkey or a soft- 
bodied squirrel, one stroke would be sufficient, but this strange 
creature is something far different. In the first place it is only 
to be plucked from its perch by the exertion of enormous strength. 
No man can seize a sloth by the long hair of the back and pull it off. 
So strong are its muscles, so vice-like the grip of its dozen talons, 
that either the crotch must be cut or broken off or the long claws 
unfastened one by one. Neither of these alternatives is possible 
to the attacking cat or eagle. They must depend upon crushing 
or penetrating power of stroke or grasp. 

Here is where the sloth’s second line of defence becomes 
operative. First, as I have mentioned, the swaying branch and 
dizzy height are in his favour, as well as his immovable grip. To 
begin with the innermost defences, while his jungle fellows, the 
ting-tailed and red howling monkeys have thirteen ribs, the sloth 
may have as many as twenty pairs. In the latter animal they are, 
in addition, unusually broad and flat, slats rather than rods. Next 
comes the skin, which is so thick and tough that many an Indian’s 
arrow falls back without even scratching the hide. The skin of 
the unborn sloth is as tough and strong as that of a full-grown 
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monkey. Finally we have the fur—two distinct coats, the under 
one fine, short, and matted, the outer long, harsh, and coarse. Is it 
any wonder that, teetering on a swaying branch, many a jaguar 
has had to give up after frantic attempts to strike his claws through 
the felted hair, the tough skin, and the bony lattice-work which 
protect the vitals of this Edentate bur ! 

Having rescued our sloth from his most immediate peril, let us 
watch him solve some of the very few problems which life presents 
tohim. Although the cecropia tree, on the leaves of which he feeds, 
is scattered far and wide through the jungle, yet sloths are found 
almost exclusively along river banks, and, most amazingly, they 
not infrequently take to the water. I have caught a dozen sloths 
swimming rivers a mile or more in width. Judging from the speed 
of short distances, a sloth can swim a mile in three hours and twenty 
minutes. Their thick skin and fur must be a protection against 
crocodiles, electric eels and perai fish as well as jaguars. Why they 
should ever wish to swim across these wide expanses of water is as 
inexplicable as the migration of butterflies. One side of the river 
has as many comfortable crotches, as many millions of cecropia 
leaves, and as many eligible lady sloths as the other! In this 
unreasonable desire for anything which is out of reach, sloths come 
very close to a characteristic of human beings. 

Even in the jungle sloths are not always the static creatures 
which their vegetable-like life would lead us to believe, as I was 
able to prove many years ago. A young male was brought in by 
Indians, and after keeping it a few days I shaved off two patches 
of hair from the centre of the back, and labelling it with a metal 
tag I turned it loose. Forty-eight days later it was captured near 
a small settlement of bovianders, several miles farther up and 
across the river. During this time it must have traversed four 
miles of jungle and one of river. 

The principal difference between the male and female three-toed 
sloths is the presence on the back of the male of a large oval spot 
of orange-coloured fur. To any creature of more active mentality 
such @ minor distinction must often be embarrassing. In an 
approaching sloth, walking upside-down as usual, this mark is quite 
invisible, and hence every meeting of two sloths must contain much 
of delightful uncertainty, of ignorance, whether the encounter 
presages courtship or merely gossip. But colour or markings have 
no meaning in the dull eyes of these animals. Until they have 
sniffed and almost touched noses they show no recognition of 
reaction whatever. 
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I once invented a sloth island—a large circle of ground sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, where sloths climbed about some saplings 
and ate, but principally slept, and lived for months at a time. 
This was within sight of my laboratory table, so I could watch what 
was taking place by merely raising my head. Some of the occur- 
rences were almost too strange for creatures of this earth. I 
watched two courtships, each resulting in nothing more serious 
than my own amusement. A female was asleep in a low crotch 
curled up into a perfect ball, deep within which was ensconced a 
month old baby. Two yards overhead was a male, who had slept 
for nine hours without interruption. Moved by what, to a sloth, 
must have been a burst of uncontrollable emotion, he slowly un- 
wound himself and clambered downward. When close to the 
sleeping beauty he reached out a claw and tentatively touched a 
shoulder. Even more deliberately she excavated her head and 
long neck and peered in every direction but the right one. At 
last she perceived her suitor, and looked away as if the sight was 
too much for her. Again he touched her post-like neck, and now 
there arose all the flaming fury of a mother at the flirtatious 
advances of this stranger. With incredible slowness and effort 
she freed an arm, deliberately drew it back, and then began a slow 
forward stroke with arm and claws. Meanwhile her gentleman 
friend had changed his position so the blow swept, or, more correctly 
passed, through empty air, the lack of impact almost throwing her 
out of the crotch. The disdained one left with slowness and 
dignity—or had he already forgotten why he had descended ?— 
and returned to his perch and slumber, where, I am sure, not even 
such active things as dreams came to disturb his peace. 

The second courtship advanced to the stage where the Gallant 
actually got his claws tangled in the lady’s back hair before she 
awoke. When she grasped the situation she left at once and 
clambered to the highest branch-tip, followed by the male. Then 
she turned and climbed down and across her annoyer, leaving him 
stranded on the lofty branch looking eagerly about and reaching 
out hopefully toward a big, green iguana asleep on the next limb 
in mistake for his fair companion. For an hour he wandered 
languidly after her, then gave it up and went to sleep. Throughout 
these and other emotional crises no sound is ever uttered, no 
feature altered from its stolid repose. The head moves mechani- 
cally and the dull eyes blink slowly, as if striving to pierce the opaque 
veil which ever hangs between the brain of a sloth and the sights, 
sounds, and odours of this tropical world. If the orange back 
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spot was ever of any use in courtship, in arousing any emotion 
esthetic or otherwise, it must have been in ages long past when the 
ancestors of sloths, contemporaries of their gigantic relatives the 
Mylodons, had better eyesight for escaping from sabre-toothed 
tigers, than there is need to-day. 

The climax of a sloth’s emotion has nothing to do with the 
opposite sex or with the young, but is exhibited when two females 
are confined in a cage together. The result is wholly unexpected. 
After sniffing at one another for a moment, they engage in a slowed- 
up moving picture battle. Before any harm is done, one or the 
other gives utterance to the usual piercing whistle and surrenders. 
She lies flat on the cage floor and offers no defence while the second 
female proceeds to claw her, now and then attempting, usually 
vainly, to bite. It is so unpleasant that I have always separated 
them at this stage, but there is no doubt that in every case the un- 
natural affray would go on until the victim was killed. In fact I 
have heard of several instances where this actually took place. 

A far pleasanter sight is the young sloth, one of the most adorable 
balls of fuzzy fur imaginable. While the sense of play is all but 
lacking, yet his trustfulness and helplessness are most infantile. 
Every person who takes him up is an accepted substitute for his 
mother, and he will clamber slowly about one’s clothing for hours 
in supreme contentment. One thing I can never explain is that 
on the ground the baby is even more helpless than his parents. 
While they can hitch themselves along, body dragging, limbs 
outspread, until they reach the nearest tree, a young sloth is wholly 
without power to move. Placed on a flat bit of ground it rolls 
and tumbles about, occasionally greatly encouraged by seizing 
hold of its own foot or leg under the impression that at last it has 
encountered a branch. 

Sloths sleep about twice as much as other mammals, and a 
baby sloth often gets tired of being confined in the heart of its 
mother’s sleeping sphere, and creeping out under her arm will go 
on an exploring expedition around and around her. When over 
two weeks old it has strength to rise on its hind legs and sway back 
and forth like nothing else in the world. Its eyes are only a little 
keener than those of the parent, and it peers and peers up at the 
foliage overhead with the most pitiful interest. It is slowly weaned 
from a milk diet to the leaves of the cecropia, which the mother at 
first chews up for her offspring. 

I once watched a young sloth about a month old and saw it 
leave its mother for the first time. As the old one moved slowly 
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back and forth, pulling down cecropia leaves and feeding on them, 
the youngster took firm grip on a leaf stem, mumbling at it with 
no success whatever. When finally it stretched around and found 
no soft fur within reach it set up a wail which drew the attention 
of the mother at once. Still clinging to her perch, she reached out 
a forearm to an unbelievable distance and gently hooked the great 
claws about the huddled infant, which at once climbed down the 
long bridge and tumbled headlong into the hollow awaiting it. 

When a very young sloth is gently disentangled from its mother 
and hooked on to a branch, something of the greatest interest 
happens. Instead of walking forward, one foot after the other, and 
upside-down as all adult sloths do, it reaches up and tries to get 
first one arm then the other over the support, and to pull itself into 
an upright position. This would seem to be a reversion to a time 
—perhaps millions of years ago—when the ancestors of sloths had 
not yet begun to hang inverted from the branches. After an interval 
of clumsy reaching and wriggling about the baby, by accident, 
grasps its own body or limb, and, in this case, convinced that it is 
at last anchored safely again to its mother, it confidently lets go 
with all its other claws and tumbles ignominiously to the ground. 

The moment a baby sloth dies and slips from its grip on the 
mother’s fur, it ceases to exist for her. If it could call out she 
would reach down an arm and hook it toward her, but simply 
dropping silently means no more than if an entangled bur had 
fallen from her coat. I have watched such a sloth carefully and 
have never seen any search of her own body, or of the surrounding 
branches, or a moment’s distraction from sleep or food. An 
imitation of the cry of the dead baby will attract her attention, but 
if not repeated she forgets it at once. 

It is interesting to know of the lives of such beings as this— 
chronic pacifists, normal morons, the superlative of negative 
natures—yet holding their own amidst the struggle for existence. 
Nothing else desires to feed on such coarse fodder, no other creature 
disputes with it the domain of the under side of branches, hence 
there is no competition. From our human point of view sloths 
are degenerate; from another angle they are among the most 
exquisitely adapted of living beings. If we humans, together with 
our brains, fitted as well into the possibilities of our own lives we 
should be infinitely finer and happier, and, besides, I should then be 
= to interpret more intelligently the life and the philosophy of 

! 
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Or all my friends in the early Cambridge days, none was more 
matter-of-fact and unromantic than Henry Wilberforce. Once 
only during our acquaintance did he fall under the spell of the 
unseen, but its domination was so brief that its sole effect was to 
confirm him in his practical outlook on life. 

Wilberforce’s father had been banished from this country by 
phthisis, and had lived the last ten years of his life at Davos, 
There Henry spent a large part of his childhood, and there he learned 
the rudiments of skill in winter sports, which in after years he 
brought to such a pitch of excellence. I remember he was the first 
person I ever met who had first-hand knowledge of skis. 

As time went by, winter sports ceased to be a mystery under- 
stood by a few experts only, and became an organised enterprise 
which yearly attracted larger and larger crowds from this country. 
But Wilberforce’s reputation as a pioneer remained, and many 
were the people who came to consult him before planning their 
winter holiday. He regarded the affair as a kind of solemn initia- 
tion into sacred rites, for he had a passion of reverence for the 
charms of Switzerland in winter. His seriousness was only enhanced 
by the one heavy pleasantry in which he permitted himself to indulge 
on this holy subject. ‘My dear fellow,’ he would say in answer 
to the first inquiry, ‘my strong advice to you is, don’t go.’ And 
then, to meet the look of astonishment which he never failed to 
arouse, he would add, ‘ Because, once you go to the high Alps in 
winter the rest of your life will be one long regret that you did not 
go earlier.’ 

Well, one day I was sitting with him in his rooms when 4 
number of men came in to ask if he could advise about a winter 
holiday at Villars. He evidently had no great opinion of the place, 
for the advice he gave was akin to the famous Academy criticism 
—‘ People who like this kind of picture will probably find this 
picture distinctly likeable.’ 

‘I never knew you had been to Villars, Harry,’ I said to him 
afterwards. ‘ Yes,’ he replied. ‘But never again. There are s0 
many first-class places for the ski-runner that there is no excuse for 
revisiting the second class, until one becomes too old for the game 
and falls back on skating; and the Villars rink is hard to beat. 
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By the way, I had my one and only essay in psychical research 
there. You may as well hear the story and see if you can deduce 
any moral from it. 

‘ The previous year I had gone out with the Campbells. Major 
Campbell was a county chief constable, a charming fellow, and 
one of those rare persons who can clothe their own “shop ” with 
real interest for the outsider. One day, when we were discussing 
crimes of violence, I had asked him how a policeman could 
distinguish any casual blast of a whistle from a call indicating 
that a comrade was in need of help. He explained that the 
proper police call was quite distinctive, two sharp blasts followed 
by one long. This, he told me, he and his wife had agreed to 
use on emergency on their expeditions, and that they would treat 
it as meaning “ Danger! Act accordingly ! ” and not necessarily 
as “ Come at once to my help.” 

‘His wife was a very fair runner, quite competent for longish 
expeditions, and we three did some fine tours together. Our last 
tour ended in tragedy. We were climbing, roped, on a glacier— 
you may remember about it now, for of course the Swiss papers 
got hold of it, but they made a hash of the details, and gave our 
names all wrong—and had stopped for a breather and a cigarette. 
Mrs. Campbell dropped a gold cigarette case, which slid down 
the slope at a great pace. Campbell was off the rope in a moment 
and started to ski down after it. When he was about 200 feet 
below us, but traversing a much steeper gradient than where we 
stood, one which I had carefully avoided as too dangerous during 
our climb up, he made a sharp stop-turn and blew the “‘ danger” 
call. The danger which he saw or felt was concealed from us, 
and, alas! it affected him only, and I was powerless to intervene. 
For almost immediately we heard a crack, and the slope, which his 
ski tracks had just cut, began to slide away. There was nothing 
to stop that avalanche, and it piled up in a huge crevasse. In that 
crevasse poor Campbell lies to this day ; for it was impossible to 
recover his remains, although a large search party dug in vain till 
they had to give it up. 

“It was the first fatal accident I had ever witnessed on the 
Alps; and next winter I was not keen on making any plans for 
long toursin the haunts I knew. SoI went to Villars; but it had too 
much southern aspect, and "consequent absence of powder snow, 
to appeal to me. I joined"a party with two Grindelwald guides 
to ski up the Diablerets from the north—that is, via the Sanetsch 
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and the Zanfleuron glacier. Then I had a fancy to try and climb 
it from the south. I made up a party with three other men, and 
they telegraphed to Steuri at Grindelwald to join us on an appointed 
day. For a second guide they tapped the local resources, for it 
seemed to us that knowledge of the actual geography was more 
important here than mountaincraft. 

‘Only one of the three local guides, Camille Gaspard, was willing 
to come. The others said they could not ski. Gaspard professed 
that he could; but I will do him the justice of saying that, after 
he had watched some of us running down the Chamossaire to 
Bretaye, he hedged a little and admitted that he was ‘‘ pas trés fort 
en skis.” This turned out to be a good example of meiosis. 

‘I did not pin my faith too much on Gaspard’s efficiency, for, 
looking through his book, I could discover only one reference to a 
winter climb. This was signed by two Englishmen, both A.S.C., 
and said that he had been on a brief ski tour with them, and they 
certified that Gaspard ‘“‘ might very possibly be an efficient guide in 
summer and without skis!” Rather like a Board of Trade certifi- 
cate that a would-be master mariner might not improbably be 
able to steer a barge on the Basingstoke Canal. But I thought that, 
with Steuri’s prestige to stiffen his back, he might be good enough 
for our needs. 

‘The day before Steuri was due he sent a telegram announcing 
with deep regret that he had caught measles. It was too late to 
get a substitute, and we decided, with our eyes open, to put up with 
Gaspard. If placed upon my defence, I would plead that until 
then I had met only three distinct classes of Swiss guides—good, 
very good, and excellent. 

‘ Our jumping-off ground for theattempt was, of course, Anzein- 
daz. This is a busy little hamlet in summer, deserted in winter, 
and possesses a decent refuge hut, where we were warm and com- 
fortable. We made an early start from it next morning, and soon 
began to feel the handicap of Gaspard, who ought to have been our 
shepherd and helper. He simply could not get down an ordinary 
slope without sitting on his sticks; and there is a substantial 
drop of about 1000 feet into a basin before the climb begins. 

‘ Arrived at last at the bottom of the basin, we put on our seal- 
skins for the climb. Imagine our feelings when we found that 
Gaspard possessed none, and had never used skins! We impro- 
vised a rope “‘filet” for him, andkbegan the climb. Gaspard’s 
physiognomy suggested that he possessed an abnormal thirst, and 
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his bad condition bore out the suggestion. He went slower and 
slower, and was evidently getting near the end of his tether. 

‘At last we reached the foot of a steep glacier, topped by an 
icefall. Just below the glacier, and a little to one side, a large 
rock or cliff stood out like a solitary giant’s house. We halted in 
the lee of this, and Gaspard declared that he ‘‘could no more.” We 
must leave him there to rest, and we could go on and pick him up on 
the return journey. We decided to do this, and made him comfort- 
able with some extra wraps, and a large ration of food, drink, and 
tobacco. But first he must tell us about the topography, if he was 
familiar with it. Oh! yes, he knew it as the palm of his hand ; 
the glacier was crevassed, and we must rope. What about the ice- 
fall? Was it safe in the weather prevailing ? Oh! yes, the icefall 
had never been known to avalanche before the spring. ‘‘ Well, my 
friend,” I thought ; ‘‘ you are some use after all.” 

‘We went up on two ropes, I myself leading with one man, 
and the other two at a decent interval. Near the icefall there was 
a gentle gully which would take us off the glacier. I halted about 
100 yards from the foot of this gully, and the other two came up 
and we rested a space. I gave the word to get a move on, when 
suddenly there burst on the silence a shrill whistle, two short blasts 
followed by one long, just as I had heard it two or three times from 
Campbell by way of instruction, and once in fatal and futile earnest. 

‘I felt no surprise. I accepted it asaclear call, and at once sang 
out a sharp command. I was conscious of great danger, but I 
felt calm, and the others told me that I spoke calmly. Possibly 
it was the association of ideas—Bishop, who was on my rope, and 
both the other two, had been in the Devil’s Own with me for five 
years—which made my order take a peculiar form. I sang out 
with a sergeant’s voice: “‘B Company! Stand to your horses!” 
And then, more appropriately, ‘Straight down to Gaspard ; con- 
trolled running ; mind the rope, and don’t fall.” 

*I shot off, with Bishop, who followed in perfect style. Then 
I shouted to him, ‘‘ Telemark left!” and he came round with me in 
aclean turn. As the others overtook us, I called out to them 
to go straight on; and Bishop and I followed. It was too much 
for my peace of mind not to be certain that all was well with the 
others, A moment later I heard a roar behind me. I knew what 
it was, and shot a glance over my shoulder and saw what looked 
like a cloud of white smoke arising. The icefall had broken away 
and plunged on to the snow slope. 
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‘I shouldn’t like to say how much margin of safety was allowed 
us, but it seemed that our arrival in the lee of the rock where 
Gaspard was lying was simultaneous with the rush past of the 
greatest avalanche I have ever seen at close quarters. 

‘We threw ourselves down on the snow and gasped for breath. 
Bishop was the first to speak, and his words were a good example 
of the supposed English sang-froid habituel. ‘‘A devilish fine 
Valentine to send us!” A flash of enlightenment passed through 
me as he spoke. 

‘Gaspard was gaping like a fish out of water. ‘‘ How did the 
cripple spot it in time to warn us?” asked one, There was no 
need to spare Gaspard’s feelings, for he had not a word of English. 
“This rock shuts out the whole view. —’ I think he is the most 
surprised of the lot,” I said. Indeed, it was obvious that Gaspard 
had not budged from where we left him, and I learned from him 
later that he was fast asleep when we swept down upon him. 

‘* Then it was you who whistled,” he replied. “‘ It sounded a 
deuce of a way off.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Bishop, ‘‘and it seemed to come 
from above us, and not from Gaspard’s direction at all.” 

‘«* Ah! well,” I answered, ‘‘ these mountains play every kind of 
trick with acoustics. You will admit that the whistle served its 
purpose, for it put you all on the alert, and keyed you to sudden 
action.” 

‘ Their minds were not in trim for further questioning. We had 
all four been narrowly saved from almost certain death. We 
accepted with positive cheerfulness the abandonment of our ex- 
pedition, and returned to Anziendaz. We nursed poor Gaspard 
tenderly up the climb from the basin to the refuge, and that, for 
them, would have been the end of the story, except the gentle run 
down to Gryon, and the trudge back along the highway to Villars. 

‘But to me there was something more. It was Bishop whose 
words brought it to my mind. For I had forgotten that Feb- 
ruary 14, Valentine’s Day, was the day twelve months before 
when Campbell was swept away before my eyes. It was he who 
gave that call on the whistle a meaning for me. I had never since 
heard the call, or consciously thought of it. And if there was one 
thing among the happenings of that eventful day, when we failed 
hopelessly on the attack of the Diablerets from the south, of which 
I was more certain than another, it was that the blasts of the 
whistle did come from above, and from some distance away. 

‘ Here, you will agree, was a real prima facie case for the Psychical 
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Research Society. I confess that I was completely under the 
influence of the supernatural. I made inquiries and satisfied 
myself that there was no other party on that side of the mountain, 
or anywhere near it, that day. If snow had fallen during the next 
few days and obliterated certain evidence, I should probably have 
spent the rest of my life in the belief that we four had been pre- 
served by some miraculous or mysterious means, and might have 
argued you and others into sharing that belief. 

‘It so chanced that snow did not fall. I found that Bishop 
was willing to come with me on a reconnoitring expedition from 
Anzeindaz to see if we could discover an alternative route avoiding 
the menace of the icefall. 

‘We two started from Villars some time before sunrise. So 
much of the way was along the high road, and a well-beaten sleigh 
track, that the dark did not hamper us. We breakfasted at 
Anzeindaz on the contents of our ruck-sacks, and followed the same 
route as before to the rock where Gaspard had waited. There we 
struck off on a parallel track to the west ; indeed, our old route was 
spoiled by the traces of the avalanche, and it would have been 
very difficult to ski up that way. We climbed to above the head 
of the glacier, well in sight of the place where we had halted on the 
former occasion, and from which we had made our headlong flight. 
There were tracks preceding us, but they were of no interest to 
either Bishop or me, for they were only the familiar footmarks 
of some hunting fox. Suddenly these orderly and regular tracks 
led to a spot where the snow had been violently disturbed by the 
marauder, who had evidently dug deep in a slanting direction 
towards the base of a small rock. Hard by, the evidence of the 
end of the hunt was plainly written on the snow. The fox must 
have been famished, for he had not carried off his prey, but had torn 
it to pieces on the spot. Possibly he had been surprised by the 
near approach of our party from below, and had not wished to 
take any risk of postponing his meal. Drops of blood snd scraps 
of fur showed up distinct against the white background. 

‘Do you know what that is ?” asked Bishop. 

‘“Yes,” I answered, “a marmot tor from his place of 
hibernation, the penalty of not selecting a fox-proof refuge. 
Summer visitors will never hear his danger-whistle again.” 

‘“ By Jove!” said Bishop. “Do they ever whistle in winter ?” 

‘*In winter,” I replied, ‘they do nothing but sleep. But 
this poor chap was violently aroused.” 
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‘Do you know, Wilberforce,” he said, “ that whistle you 
warned us with before the avalanche started .. . 

‘* Yes,” I interrupted, “I let you think that I whistled, or at 
least I did not deny it. But the sound came just from the direction 
of this battle-ground. And, if you want to know my considered 
opinion, it is that this poor little beast in his death agony uttered 
the sounds which saved us from destruction.” 

‘And that,’ ended Wilberforce, ‘is the material explanation of 
what might have remained with me to the end of my days as an 
instance of the miraculous.’ 

Frank ELLiort. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY: A SKETCH-BOOK. 
BY PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


VI. LrevuTenant-GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE. 


Ir is the darling error of patriotic persons that history is made by 
victories. Handy for perorations, this view enjoys a wide and 
natural popularity with public speakers, writers of stirring ballads, 
and sculptors whose talents lie in a memorial direction. It 
gratifies the national pride, fits quite compactly into school text- 
books, and is convenient for anniversaries. But is it more than an 
agreeable half-truth ? Viewed, indeed, in a colder light, there is far 
more truth in its other half. For it takes two sides to make a 
victory. The decisive battles of the world have also been defeats ; 
and possibly the unsuccessful generals are the true makers of history. 
A Colonel Weyrother, unknown to the grateful memory of France, 
caused Austerlitz. Bazaine and Benedek made Moltke’s victories. 
Without the divine ineptitude of Mack at Austrian headquarters 
Ulm could never have been a French triumph; and Villeneuve 
powerfully aided Nelson to win Trafalgar. Such debts, one feels, 
have been too long forgotten ; and history owes to these neglected 
figures an un-Steges-allee where departed generals might proudly 
droop in the attitudes of failure. London, perhaps, has made a 
slight beginning with her artless column to the Duke of York ; but 
the names of his principal defeats are somehow missing from the 
base. The design is simple—a modest avenue of rue, some battered 
laurels, and a double line of statues. Melas, wearing his decorations, 
should contemplate a marble scroll inscribed Marengo, whilst 
MacMahon, frogged and booted, points a modest forefinger at a 
bronze map of the country round Sedan, and—every inch a Duke— 
Medina Sidonia stands superb upon a pedestal which reads Armada, 
1588. For this splendid company made history by defeat: even 
Napoleon might claim admission on the strength of Waterloo. 

In such a revaluation wars assume a different aspect. Strange 
figures mount new pedestals to claim historic credit ; honours are 
twitched from familiar coats and pinned in unexpected places ; 
and victors change wreaths with vanquished, like hats in a holiday 
ctowd. ‘Harold becomes the hero of the Norman Conquest ; 
bewildered Austrians create Napoleon; and two embarrassed 
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Englishmen in red coats father, with stiff denials of paternity, the 
United States. Such pipe-clayed ancestry may seem a trifle dis. 
concerting. But when that war is scrutinised, those States are 
seen to be the portentous creation of two defeats. So, one feels, 
two nervous parents of mythology may have stared, proud but 
apologetic, at a giant child. American independence was decided 
by two engagements, each ending in the dismal courtesy of a capitu- 
lation. The first surrender checked a movement which might have 
been decisive in the King’s favour, and won for the Colonies a 
European ally. The second surrender, made possible by that ally’s 
naval forces, ended the war. Granted that Yorktown and Saratoga 
decided the issue, there must be a fresh award of laurels. For 
Gates and Washington have worn them long enough, and it is time 
for the bays to gleam upon the brows—equally meritorious, if 
slightly receding—of Lord Cornwallis and John Burgoyne. Did 
they not lose the war and found the United States ? Few men can 
have a larger claim upon the gratitude of posterity. But posterity, 
so prodigal of statues, cannot easily find theirs. 

It is no pedantry to trace the decision to those two turning 
points. The failure of the march on Albany in 77 exhausted the 
first British effort and brought in the French. The Congress might 
besiege Versailles with the eloquence of Mr. Deane, the sober charms 
of Dr. Franklin. But France, though fine ladies quoted Rousseau 
and young gentlemen bought swords and slipped away to sea, was 
coy. M. de Beaumarchais developed an unsuspected talent for 
gun-running ; but his cautious sovereign remained at peace with 
England. The news of Saratoga changed the scene. When four 
thousand Englishmen surrendered in the dripping woods by the 
Hudson, a sudden light broke on the French. Their sympathy 
ceased sharply to be a fad, and became a policy. Neutrals have 
many cares; but none, perhaps, is greater than prolonged un- 
certainty as to which is the winning side. That once established, 
judicious statesmanship can do the rest. Since the rebellious 
colonists had helped themselves, France in the humbler réle of 
Providence would help them also. Such, in a simple view, were the 
fruits of Saratoga. Burgoyne surrendered; and by the act he 
proved that the King’s troops were not invincible. It caused 4 
sudden thrill,!like that which half a century later ran through 
Europe at the news of Baylen, when five French brigades surrendered 
in a hot Spanish valley on a summer day in 1808, and the world 
began to doubt the Empire. So Burgoyne rode slowly through the 
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trees, handed a sword to Major Gates, late of the-60th Foot, and 
made possible the United States. 

Years before, an engaging subaltern of Dragoons had jingled 
through the streets of Preston. There was a war, the unending, 
customary war of some European succession, which trailed obscurely 
about the Palatinate; whilst Mr. Pitt, in aquiline indignation, 
denounced such 


fiddle-faddle 
About a Hessian horse or saddle. 


But Munden’s Dragoons were detained by the King’s business in the 
brisk air of Lancashire ; and by the quiet Ribble a young gentleman 
wheeled with his troopers or rode sedately to his quarters. The 
grandson of a Baronet, he showed a pair of singularly fine eyes; he 
had from Westminster (the fumes of it still hung about his style) 
an education in the classics; and, more important, he had kept 
(from the same source) a noble school-friend, heir to the Earl of 
Derby. His friend had sisters; and when the cornet of Dragoons 
was entertained by the young ladies, he pistolled one of them with 
his fine eyes. While Lady Charlotte fluttered, Burgoyne resolved. 
It was an age when young gentlemen expressed their preferences in 
the spirited act of elopement ; even a peer had been known to run 
with a miss. So, whilst his flushed sovereign amazed the world at 
Dettingen, the eager subaltern secured hisnymph. The pair eloped ; 
the Church (but not the Earl) hallowed their sudden union ; and the 
Stanleys frowned. 

True love ran on in Preston, where he got his troop and Munden’s 
Dragoons still wheeled by the quiet Ribble. But the runaways, 
whom parents could not sever, were parted by Mars. Charles 
Edward Stuart, embodiment of romance, stepped gracefully ashore 
at Moidart ; and as the pipes began to wail in Highland valleys, 
King George’s troops moved stiffly to the conflict. It was the 
oddest interlude of ballad poetry in the age of the heroic couplet. 
Munden’s Dragoons broke up from Preston, crossed the Scottish 
border with the northern garrisons, and formed part, without undue 
enthusiasm, of the mobile defences of Edinburgh. Mobility was, 
indeed, their forte. They were at Coltbridge, where they found the 
Highlanders one autumn morning in an unpleasant crackle of 
pistol-shots, and left in a canter for Dunbar. They were at Preston- 
pans, but not for long, and left at a hand-gallop for Berwick. The 
recollection of these encounters was still strong in the. following 
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year, when they met them once more on Falkirk Muir in a gale of 
wind, and left with their accustomed promptitude for a more 
hospitable scene. War, to # subaltern in Munden’s Dragoons, 
must have appeared & confused and unsatisfactory business, con- 
sisting mainly of yelling men with broadswords, scared horses, and 
bewildered troopers. 

In peace the army relapsed into its normal tedium. Worse still, 
it was extremely costly ; and since the Stanleys’ frown was not 
perceptibly relaxed, young love was sadly straitened. So Burgoyne 
resigned his troop and, with the inspiration common to all English- 
men in want of money, went to France. Writs do not cross the 
Channel; and poverty is somehow more endurable with only 
foreigners to see it. They lived abroad for seven years, in which he 
almost mastered the French language, went to Rome, and was 
painted leaning, as a man of fashion should, against some ruins in 
a most becoming waistcoat. 

But destiny had not reserved this Hercules for a life of ease with 
his Lydian queen. The receding line of Byng’s top-gallants made 
a pleasant pattern on the sky-line off Minorca ; the Prussians with 
their powdered heads marched stiffly into Saxony behind a king ina 
faded tunic ; and the world settled down agreeably to seven years 
more of war. The trumpets sounded; and obedient to the call the 
man of fashion, now almost become a man of taste, rode once again 
in scarlet with the long lapels of Honeywood’s Horse. Mr. Pitt, 
aquiline as ever and firm in his new resolve to conquer America in 
Germany, desired to see whether this happy result might not be 
achieved as well in France. Honeywood’s, with some more, were 
camped in the Isle of Wight ; Anson and Hawke hung off the coast ; 
and one summer day they sailed for St. Malo. Burgoyne and the 
bold Dragoons burned shipping in the harbour; and then the 
armada sailed for home. A few weeks later they were in France 
again, watching Howe’s bomb-ketches throwing shells into the 
French, whilst an anxious rear-guard scrambled down the beach and 
back into its ships after a dash at Cherbourg. Then he transferred 
to the solemn shades which echoed to the measured tramp of the 
Foot Guards. But the squealing fifes and the rattling drums and 
the slow march in the sunshine at St. James’s were not his destiny. 
He was not born for bayonets and grenades. For his professional 
heart was with the cavalry. Something of a sabreur and conversant 
with French (were not ‘the best modern books upon our pro- 
fession . . . written in that language’ ?), he was believed to have 
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absorbed during his residence abroad some knowledge of those 
mysterious troops of Hussars, Uhlans, and Chevaux Légers, which 
pranced alluringly in Continental armies. So, when the mode 
reached England and they raised some Light Dragoons, Burgoyne 
was given a command. He endowed his officers with a Code of 
Mosaic thoroughness, not offered ‘as the orders of a commanding 
officer, but as the sentiments of a friend.’ Adverting sternly to the 
Prussian system ‘ of training men like spaniels, by the stick,’ he 
examined with some pride the reasons ‘ why an Englishman will 
not bear beating so well as the foreigners in question,’ and reached 
the conclusion (startling in 1759) ‘that English soldiers are to be 
treated as thinking beings.’ After this strange flight of speculative 
philosophy it was hardly surprising that the thoughtful colonel 
disapproved of swearing at the common soldier and enjoined the 
study of French and mathematics. Indeed, he seemed to favour 
an alarming versatility in the gentlemen of the Light Dragoons, 
Engineering was recommended on the ground that ‘it strongly 
exercises the mind, and common reading becomes a relaxation after 
it.’ He prescribed (for he was a stylist) ‘the study of our native 
tongue’; the practice of ‘taking views from an eminence’ was 
strongly advised ; horsemanship was spoken of highly; and even 
farriery was commended as being ‘ not at all below the attention of 
@ gentleman’ in terms of rare humanity, which took account of 
‘the opportunities which will frequently arise of rescuing a noble 
animal from the hands of an ignorant and cruel blacksmith.’ 

So the encyclopedic colonel jingled by; and as he took his 
squadrons past at the salute, the new King found a special pleasure 
in reviewing ‘ Burgoyne’s Light Horse,’ and the vague, protruding 
eyes wandered in royal pride down their strange equipment—the 
little tufted helmet, sword, carbine, bayonet, pistol, and trenching- 
tools. Two troops were sent abroad when Keppel raided Belleisle ; 
and Burgoyne sailed with them, assuaging his wife’s anxieties with 
a set of verses, in which—always the stylist—he undertook to 


tread the hostile ground ; 
Though fiery deaths in tempest shower, 
And thousands fall around. 


The fiery deaths being kept within reasonable limits, not more than 
seven hundred fell around. The returning colonel entered Parlia- 
ment and continued to exercise upon his command those unusual gifts 
of style which once led him to assure a startled correspondent upon 
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the uninspiring topic of an additional drum for the regimental band 
that ‘ I have no wish more sincere than that you may apprehend and 
believe that I mean to profess myself zealous for the honour of the 
corps in general, and earnest in my inclination to cultivate your 
acquaintance in particular. I esteem your ardour for the service; 
I love your ingenuousness ; I am sensible of your talents ; I welcome 
your impetuosity.’ What could be more Ciceronian? It is not, 
one feels, for nothing that colonels of Dragoons are nurtured at 
Westminster. 

Such eloquence was demonstrably wasted in a northern climate ; 
and when the King of Portugal was carried, mildly protesting, into 
war, this faint ally was seconded by a British force, and Burgoyne 
removed to more congenial skies. From the deck of a troop-ship 
he saw the little brown forts slide past along the gleaming Tagus. 
Cascaes faded into Belem; and as the river widened in the sun- 
shine, the little houses climbed the hills, and Lisbon began. 
He walked at midsummer the dusty streets, where they were lan- 
guidly rebuilding after the great earthquake. His command was a 
mixed brigade of Portuguese and British, in which his liberal notions 
of discipline were severely taxed by a climate that seemed to make 
the British thirsty and leave the Portuguese inert. Somewhere to 
the east a tangential Spanish invasion trailed inconsequently about 
the country. The bold Brigadier made a sudden march through 
the heat, galloped his Light Dragoons through a sleepy town in the 
summer dawn, scattered a regiment of foot, and captured three 
colours with a staff of officers and a Spanish general of quality, 
whom he shamefully mis-spelt. Such heroism was fully rewarded. 
The Orders of the Day were eloquent ; a grateful monarch, safe in 
the recesses of Belem, sent a diamond ring ; his judicious minister, 
more economical, returned the captured flags. These triumphs 
hardly quenched his appetite for glory; for a neat surprise at 
Villa Velha increased his laurels. But it was the hero of Alcantara 
that returned to a grateful country, pleading with engaging frankness 
for substantive promotion ‘ upon the pretensions of family support. 
Upon any other ground, I should blush to ask it.’ For it was, it 
was beyond a doubt the Eighteenth Century. 

The firing died away ; and in the stillness the world composed 
itself for peace. The violins tuned up at Versailles for their eternal 
rigaudon ; and the Prussian horns veered from a martial to a rustic 
air, as the King beat his experienced sword into a ploughshare and, 
with unusual thoroughness, harnessed his gun-teams to the plough. 
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Even the colonel of Dragoons declined upon the arts of peace. 
The House of Commons received him, thanked him for his services 
abroad, and heard his voice upon those Indian topics which seem 
to exercise a peculiar fascination upon the military intelligence. 
But the senate, where Mr. Pitt, tremendous in Opposition, denounced 
a bewildering succession of Catilines, hardly sufficed to amuse his 
leisure. For, whilst he wore the toga, he inclined an attentive 
ear to the Muses. At first he planned an extensive work upon the 
late wars, and travelled widely in search of material. He heard 
the Prussian fifes in Berlin, watched the slow march of powdered 
grenadiers, posted into Saxony, saw Maxen and Kollin, and traced 
‘with extreme amusement’ the line of Frederick’s marches. He 
even breached the Emperor’s orders and, ‘ by a little intrigue, a 
good deal of perseverance, and perhaps more assurance than I ought 
to boast of,’ saw the Austrian manceuvres incognito, observing 
a remarkable blunderbuss for use by mounted troops and a new 
gun-carriage designed to ‘cross ditches, or pass the most uneven 
ground without overturning.’ These marvels were carefully 
reported with the deep respect customary in British attachés at 
foreign mancuvres. The Prussian discipline—‘to sink and 
degrade all intellectual faculties, and to,reduce the man as nearly 
as possible to mere machinery ’—was still distasteful. But he 
reflected wisely that methods grossly unsuited to patriotic drill- 
grounds were more excusable in barrack-squares ‘ filled up, perhaps 
more than a third part, with strangers, deserters, prisoners and 
enemies of various countries, languages, and religions.’ His 
observations were confided to professional friends, and even to 
Chatham. But the great work was never written. For Clio palled 
upon the accomplished colonel. 

The Muse had sisters; and whilst he voted (with rare twinges 
of independence) in Lord North’s lobby, he followed a slighter, 
livelier figure through the groves. The Muse of comedy in 1774 
was sedately jocular. He wooed her en régle in five acts and an 
Epilogue written by Mr. Garrick for Mrs. Abington, to say nothing 
of a grand dance of Shepherds and Shepherdesses, and a trans- 
formation scene discovering the Palace of Celestial Love, and a 
Prologue in which : 

Now Marybone shines forth to gaping crowds ! 
Now Highgate glitters from her hill of clouds ! 

St. George’s Fields, with taste and fashion struck, 
Display Arcadia at the Dog and Duck ! 
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And Drury Misses .. . 
. . . reel through midnight damps, 
With Fauns half drunk, and Dryads breaking lamps. 


The Maid of the Oaks was a genteel epithalamium for the nuptials 
of Lord Stanley and Lady Betty Hamilton, an innocuous anecdote 
in which the characters meander blamelessly through an almost 
interminable Féte Champétre. There is an intermittent tinkle of 
mild lyrics upon : 

Maria’s wedding day 
or the more rousing note of 


Hark Jowler, hark Rover, 
See Reynard breaks cover, 
The hunters fly over the ground ; 


and a delighted company stares at the brilliant figure of Lady 
Bab Lardoon—‘a superior! a phoenix! ... and the first female 
gamester of the time.’ This charmer is the heroine of naughty 
paragraphs, which hint that ‘ Lady B. L.’s ill-success still continues 
at the quinze table: it was observed, the same lady appeared 
yesterday at court in a riband collier, having laid aside her diamond 


necklace, as totally bourgeoise and unnecessary for the dress of 
a woman of fashion.’ Caught by the rustic spirit, she masquerades 
as ‘ Philly Nettletop of the Vale,’ and obligingly provides the plot 
and a part for Mrs. Abington. The trifle pleased a private audience, 
and even reached the boards at Drury Lane. 

Flushed with this triumph, the happy author wrote a critical 
preface upon French Opera, Italian Burletta, and the Comédie 
larmoyante ; commented justly upon the absurdity of ‘ five or six 
fellows with fusils presented at a gentleman’s head, and their fingers 
upon the triggers, threatening his life in bass notes, he resisting in 
tenor, anda wife or daughter throwing herself between them in 
treble’ ; and drew a nice distinction between comic opera and musical 
comedy, appending a choice example of the former, named- The 
Lord of the Manor. This morsel, it must be confessed, is a trifle 
faded. Even the bright colouring of Moll Flagon—‘a Soldier’s Coat 
over her Petticoat, a Gin-bottle by her Side, and a short Pipe in her 
Mouth ’—fails to redeem the blameless tedium of the idyll. It has 
@ gleam or so of brightness ; and perhaps there is a slight collector’s 
value in its recruiting posters—the lion rampant in a grenadier’s cap ; 
the London tailor ‘ with his foot on the neck of the French king’ ; 
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the boarded prize, with decks awash with punch and gold-dust ; 
and the golden East, where passing nabobs throw ‘ rough diamonds 
to the young fifers to play at marbles.’ Some freak of criticism 
attributed the songs to Mr. Sheridan. Almost equally mysterious 
is the reputation of his third comedy, which thwarted in sixteen 
scenes (and a duel in Hyde Park) the vulgar ambitions of an egregious 
Heiress named Alscrip and elicited from Mr. Walpole the unusual 
tribute of two readings in one day. He found it ‘the delight of the 
stage’ and ‘ the best modern comedy’; and it presented a riddle, 
comparable to some in modern letters, by running through ten 
editions in a single year. Not less remarkable were its effects upon 
the author’s friend, Lord Derby. That nobleman had seen one 
play of Burgoyne’s at his wedding. He saw another, and made the 
leading lady his second wife. Could Comic Muse receive a neater 
compliment from any peer ? 

But the most intrepid feat of the hero of Alcantara was his 
Shakespearean exploit. In an operatic version he translated As 
You Like It into the more elegant idiom of Mr. Gay. Amiens 
sings in the forest affettuoso, punctuated by ‘ Hunting symphony, 
con molto spirito’; Rosalind announces her bold intentions with 
the assurance of Lucy Lockit— 


In manly vest when I’m arrayed 

My air shall hide the timid maid, 
With martial arm my spear I’ll wield 
And innocence shall form my shield. 


Indeed, when she sings that 


The face that enchants, too commonly wants 
The merits that spring from the mind, 


the pleasant jigging has effectually drowned her Gothic original. 
The world, one feels, must surely have applauded, had the lyrical 
Dragoon printed his opera and made Shakespeare almost modish. 
Yet the piece was never played ; and he remained content with the 
public raptures excited by The Heiress. But before that happy 
moment arrived, Burgoyne with his sense of style and his fine eyes 
had ridden into history and out of it again. 

A somewhat boisterous candidate, he marched his freemen to 
the poll at Preston with a pair of loaded pistols. The pistol, indeed, 
appeared to be his favourite argument in the constituency ; but 
his demeanour in the House hardly lived up to these heroic standards. 
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He spoke sedately upon the affairs of the East India Company, 
referred with rare enlightenment to ‘ the distresses of fifteen millions 
of people,’ and was stern with Lord Clive. But Whiggish on Indian 
questions, he was soundly Tory upon America, regarding that fretful 
dependency ‘as our child, which we have already spoilt by too 
much indulgence . . . I apprehend that it is the right of taxation 
which they dispute and not the tax. It is the independence of that 
country upon the legislation of this for which they contend.’ The 
General found ‘a charm in the very wanderings and dreams of 
liberty that disarms an Englishman,’ but was prepared to exorcise 
it, if a suitable command could be found. Ministers were discreetly 
flattering. Mr. Jenkinson gave a look; Lord North gave a nod; 
and duty called. So the war opened, and irreverent Bostonians 


sang : 
Behold the Cerberus the Atlantic plough, 


Her precious cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, Howe. 
Bow, wow, wow ! 


He sailed without enthusiasm in the wake of two senior Generals, 
leaving a wife in failing health. In case of his death, a moving 
letter commended her to the King. For once more Mars parted the 
runaways, and once more with poor results. 

He watched the smoke of Bunker’s Hill from an outlying battery 
and soon depressed a minister with a judicious appreciation’: ‘ Look, 
my Lord, upon the country near Boston—it is all fortification. 
Driven from one hill, you will see the enemy continually entrenched 
upon the next ; and every step we move must be the slow step of 
a siege . . . Count our numbers, my Lord; any officer will tell 
you...’ It was a gloomy forecast, dimly relieved by a faint 
prospect of success (how faint Burgoyne was soon to know) for a 
combined operation along the line of the Hudson. But his pen was 
busy with suggestions for discreet negotiation. He even favoured 
the purchase of General Lee, one of the paladins of Villa Velha, who 
had recurred in the rebel army. This simple-minded project was 
blandly opened in a letter to Lord North. Money should not be 
mentioned crudely, although integrity was ‘a point in which many 
a man fancies he possesses more than he really does’; but the 
public interest, the bright example of General Monk, and even 3 
free pardon might be lightly touched upon. For soldiers, careful of 
their own and even of their enemies’ honour, are rarely sensitive to 


that of men whom they regard as renegades, His gifts of style 
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found ampler employment in the composition of a hoarse proclama- 
tion of martial law and a tremendous letter to General Washington 
upon the treatment of prisoners. It was a sustained peroration in 
that Asiatic manner which inspired the irreverent Mr. Walpole to 
call the author ‘General Hurlothrumbo.’ But staff duties in 
Boston—‘ to see that the soldiers boiled their kettles regularly "— 
even when varied by holding the pen for General Gage, were an 
unsatisfactory occupation ; and, with obvious relief, he wintered 
in England. 

His wife was failing fast. Even the King made gracious in- 


| quiries, and all that year, after they parted, Burgoyne campaigned in 


Canada, waiting for bad news. He came home at Christmas to 
an empty house in Hertford Street, and dragged off to Bath for a 
cure. But his views upon current strategy had been embodied in 
a Cabinet paper, which exercised the mature intelligences of his 
sovereign and Lord George Germaine. It was the old design, which 
had haunted him since Bunker’s Hill—the Revolution cut in half by 
the line of the Hudson, a punctual meeting of two British armiés 
marching from north and south on Albany. Such things may happen 
at manceuvres ; but they are rare in forest warfare. Yet the King 
approved ; the War Office drew precise instructions for the conduct 
of a campaign in forests three thousand miles away ; and Burgoyne 
sailed for Canada with orders to meet Howe at Albany. By a slight 
omission the corresponding orders were not sent to Howe. For 
orders, by the pleasing ritual of the War Office, required the signature 
of Lord George Germaine. One day Lord George, on his way to 
Kent, looked in at the office to perform this arduous duty. The 
draft was not completed. So Lord George went down into the 
country and lost America. 

That year the rain fell early in the forests. Burgoyne moved 
down from Canada to the loud accompaniment of a proclamation 
in his most deep-chested manner. He alluded to the tyranny of 
Congress, to ‘the breasts of Suffering Thousands,’ and to the 
agreeable prospect that ‘ every species of provision brought to my 
camp will be paid for at an equitable rate and in solid Coin’; he 
indicated with a sterner gesture ‘ the messengers of justice and of 
wrath’; nor was a zeference absent, vague with menace, to his 
Indians. For the stylist, once so Ciceronian, had his Virgilian 
moments; and the sudden Quos ego was almost irresistible. 
But the threat was scarcely literal; since he hoped, as he informed 
the House of Commons, that they would ‘spread terror without 
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barbarity,’ and he was positive upon the iniquity of atrocities and 
promiscuous scalping, when he addressed his allies, in the fatuous 
idiom habitually adopted for intercourse with backward races, upon 
their duties to their great father beyond the great lake. 

That year the rain fell early. At midsummer he retrieved 
Ticonderoga ; and his sovereign, in most ill-regulated transports, 
invaded the Queen’s room with loud, unkingly cries of ‘ I have beat 
them, I have beat all the Americans.’ There was even talk of a 
red ribbon for Burgoyne. But they moved more slowly now through 
the dripping trees. The march crept southwards through the forest ; 
and in twenty days Burgoyne built forty bridges and covered twenty 
miles. But as his panting pioneers drove piles across the marshes 
and their axes rang in the clearings, there was still no news of 
General Howe. It was not surprising; since, by the enterprise of 
Lord George Germaine, he had not his orders. That week, in 
innocence of Burgoyne groping blindly among the northern trees, 
his sails passed Sandy Hook, bound for the south. ‘Now,’ 
General Washington wrote in grim surprise, ‘ now let all New 
England turn on and crush Burgoyne.’ 

The march crept on towards the south. The trees, the inter- 
minable trees, filed slowly by. But the insurrection hung ‘like a 
gathering storm’ all round them, and the leaves were falling. 
Some of his men stumbled into a trap ; and twice he fought among 
the dripping woods. The fine eyes were anxious now, although he 
took champagne and scandalised a German Baroness by positively 
flirting with a Commissary’s wife. But the slow march was ending ; 
and outside a tent among the fallen leaves at Saratoga it ended, 
when he offered a sword to Gates in face of two halted armies. 

That failure, as he rode down to Albany behind the rebels, 
inspired the French and founded the United States; although in 
Somerset his countrymen, always impervious to exotic names, at 
once mistook him for a foreigner and celebrated his capture with 
appropriate glee. So he rode out of history back to Hertford 
Street, back to a Committee of the House of Commons, back to the 
playhouse, back to his Muse; until one day he lay at Westminster 
“as near as may be’ to his wife, under a stone without a name. 
His plays have faded; and his grave is lost. Even the credit 
of his one defeat belongs to Lord George Germaine. Poor 
Hurlothrumbo ! 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tae Editor of Taz CornaILL Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful sc!vers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovus.iE Acrostic No. 30. 
(The Second of the Series.) 


‘ Behold how they toss their on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes.’ 


‘That which her waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind.’ 


. ‘When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying *s 
. ‘When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring : 
. ‘Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 


In thy large , and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 


. ‘And before that chasm of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire.’ 


. Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Lass!’ 
. ‘The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral "g 


. ‘Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their wishes never learned to stray.’ 
All these nine quotations are in the ‘Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics’ (Palgrave). 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
3. With his answer every 80) 
‘ Book Notes’ on a later page. 
4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
“af og word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
c 


ver must send the coupon that is printed above 


6. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
on the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to 
send them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct @ previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 30 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tae CornaiLt Maacazing, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than August 20. 


ProrM: Gray, Elegy. 
ANSWER To No. 29. Lieuts : 
s e 1. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner. 
ro 2. Butler, Hudibras, pt. 1, canto 3, 
a 3. Pope, Hssay on Man, Epistle 2. 
orti 4. Shakespeare, The Merchant of 
oya Venice, iv., 1. 
ye 5. Tennyson, Jo the Queen. 
6. Ben Jonson, The Forest. To Celia. 


Acrostic No. 28 (‘ Tweedledum Tweedledee ’) was very difficult, but it produced 
an excellent set of answers. There were 112 sent in, none of them entirely correct; 
one solver missed one light, four missed two lights, three missed three, and 
a hundred missed more than three ; there were also three answers without coupons, 
and one that transgressed Rule 5. No light remained unsolved, and ‘ Level’ was 
found by every one; the Cowper light proved unexpectedly difficult, and the 
Peacock light easier than had been anticipated; the majority of competitor 
found stumbling-blocks in the last three lights. 


REsvLT OF THE SEVENTH SERIES. 


The maximum number of points for the whole series was 34, a score achieved by 
no individual solver. Wynell gained 33 points, but is debarred from taking a 
prize this time. Lass, Oiseau, and Penthemeron scored 32, and gain prizes 0 
£1 each; Duffer, Mahatma, and Tuchel come next with 31, and will receive books! 
to the value of £1, to be chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. All these six solvers 
will be considered ineligible for prizes during the current (eighth) series, with the 
usual proviso that one of them can take the monthly prize if no correct answel 
comes from any eligible solver. 

Lass is Mrs. Steedman, Steventon Rectory, Basingstoke; Oiseau is Mi 
Bridges, 7 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol; Penthemeron is Miss Wait, 12 College 

, Clifton, Bristol ; Duffer is Mrs. Lee, Bargates House, Whitchurch, Salop; 

Mahatma is Rev. F. V. Keating, The Presbytery, Lowergate, Clitheroe, Lancs. 
Tuchel is Mr. T. Luck, 3 Wiltie Gardens, Folkestone. 
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